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GOETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790,) 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 





XVII. 


Want is the teacher of pray’r, says the proverb. To Italy go then, 
If you would learn how to pray ;—wants are for trav’llers in store. 
J. 0. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tur seventh concert took place on Monday evening, June 
12. We were hindered by extraordinary press of matter 
from publishing our notice. The following was the pro- 
gramme :— 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in G minor . ° - ‘ - + Mozart. 
Recit., In quall eccessi,” ) (Don Giovanni) Madlle. ) as 
Aria, “ Mi tradi,” §  Corbari - voc 
Concerto in E minor, Violin, Mr. H.C. Cooper. . Maurer. 
Recit.,2 “ Armida dispietata,’’ } (Armida), Madame } Handel 
Aria, 5§ ‘Lascia ch’ io piangi,” Pauline Viardot .§ 
(With additional Accompaniments by Meyerbeer.) 
Overture— Oberon . . ° ° . C. M. von Weber. 
PART II, 
Sinfonia Pastorale . e ‘ ° ° ° - Beethoven, 
Recit., § “ Tranquillo io son,” ) ee eobeait 
Aria, f “Ombra adorata,” § (Romeo ¢@ Giulietta) . ingarelli. 
Madame Pauline Viardot. 
Overture—“ The calm Sea and prosperous Voyage” . Mendelssohn. 
Duetto— Ah guarda sorella” (Cosi fan tutte), Madame 
Pauline Viardot and Madlle. Corbari. ° ° + Mozart. 
Overture— Fidelio ° ° . ° ° ° - Beethoven, 


Mozart’s symphony was very finely played. The move- 
ments were taken in irreproachable time. The minuet and 
trio were encored. It is not necessary to criticise this sublime 
production. It takes its stand among the grandest achieve- 
ments of the musical art. 

Madame Corbari gave the beautiful and difficult air from 
the Don Giovanni with admirable taste and expression. The 
fair vocalist. was received with great warmth on her entrance, 
it being her first appearance at the Philharmonic. 

Mr, H. C. Cooper achieved a decided triumph by his very 
masterly and brilliant performance. Until lately Mr. Cooper 
was satisfied to shine as a provincial star, and wzs almost 
unknown in the metropolis. Mr. Balfe, having heard him 
last winter in Bristol, immediately engaged him as cone of the 
first violins of Her Majesty's Theatre., But his merit was too 
special and too great to be restricted to mere orchestral per- 
formances. His own ambition had already long ago urged 
him to essay his talent in a sphere where his abilities would 
be more severely tested and more thoroughly appreciated. 





| ‘The new policy adopted by the directors of the Philharmonic 


Society made an opening for the young English violinist, and 
Mr. Cooper was directly engaged. Seldom have the directors 
of the Philharmonic had greater cause to congratulate them- 
selves on an engagement. Mr. Cooper established himself at 
once as one of the first violinists of the day. His intonation is 
quite faultless, and his mechanism is of the highest order. The 
correctness of his execution in the most difficult passages is 
worthy of any violinist we have ever heard. Nor is Mr. 
Cooper’s taste and feeling to be less admired than his tone 
and execution. He delivers passionate phrases with the most 
fervid expression, and is always guided by a sound and 
healthy judgment. With such excellencies it was a matter of 
no astonishment that Mr. Cooper should have achieved a 
great triumph. His performance was received with enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of applause. 

Mr. Cooper did not do himself entire justice by his selection 
of the concerto in which he made his initiative essay. A com- 
position of less merit in a musical point of view, or less in- 
teresting generally, we have never heard than that of M, 
Maurer, whose concertos we should strongly advise Mr. 
Cooper to eschew on all future occasions. We think too 
much of Mr. Cooper’s talents to fancy that he has yet been 
heard to the greatest advantage. We look forward with 
much pleasurable anticipation to his performance of one of 
Spohr’s concertos. 

Madame Viardot Garcia obtained an immense receptiun. 
She was in magnificent voice, and sang Handel’s aria with a 
delicacy of feeling, and an intensity of expression we never 
heard surpassed by any singer. 

The overture to Oberon was encored with acclamations, It was 
finely played. 

We can find nothing to censure in the performance of the 
immortal Pastoral Symphony. It went off marvellously. Hyper- 
criticism might point to minute defects observable in certain 
of the wind instruments in the second part of the scherzo. 
By the way Mr. Ribas deserves a strong word of eulogy for 
the cadence which follows the storm, and leads to the pastoral 
finale, which was most delicately and beautifully played. 

Mendelssohn’s overture was written during his sojourn in 
Italy, and clearly betokens the influence of the divine skies 
of Italia upon his susceptible temperament. It is a work of 
amazing fancy, and the most enchanting freshness. No 
work of his luxuriant imagination betrays more poetic feeling, 
or is more instinct with his genius. The performance is en- 
titled to praise, notwithstanding that a little more unanimity of 
expression would not have deteriorated from the general effect. 

Zingarelli’s popular aria was beautifully given by Pauline 
Garcia, and created a great sensation. The lovely duet from 
the Cosi fan tutte was sung with immense effect by Mesdames 
Viardot Garcia and Castellan. 

The overture to Fidelio, played to perfection, closed 
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one of the most satisfactory concerts we ever attended at the 
Philharmonic. 

The eighth and last concert this season, togk place on 
Monday, and was honoured by the attendance of Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, and suite. The programme was commanded 
by the Queen ; a glance at which will immediately show that 
neither taste nor judgment were wanting in the selection. 

PART I. 


Sinfoniain A, No.2 . + Mendelssohn. 
Romance—“ Va ‘it gl (Robert le Diabe), Madame 


Castellan ; Meyerbeer. 
Recit, **Ma qual mai s’offre,” if 
Duetto, { “ Fuggi, fuggl,” (Il Don Casini Mozart. 

Madame Castellan and Signor Mario. 
Overture—*“ Leonora’ . . é 2 . > Beethoven. 
PART Il. 

Sinfonia in C minor é : . Beethoven. 
Romanza, ‘ Angiol D'Amore” (La Favorita), Signor 

Mario ° ° ° - Donizelti. 
Grand duo—(Les Huguenots,) Madame Castellan and 

Signor Mario ; : : . Meyerbeer. 

Weber, 


Overture—“ Ruler of the Spirits” 


The royal cortege arrived shortly after eight, and directly 
she appeared in the box, the National Anthem was struck up, 
at a signal from Costa’s baton. 

Mendelsschn’s symphony went off magnificently. It was 
played at the first Philharmonic concert, but the performance 
was by no means a triumph for the Philharmonic band, It 
has since, we feel assured, been rehearsed with great care, 
for nothing but frequent repetitions by the entire instrumental 
corps could produce that which was as near as possible to 
perfection, 

Notwithstanding the presence of the royal and illustrious 
personages, which forbade any ultra-demonstration of enthu- 
siastic feeling, the audience felt very much inclined to encore 
the andante and finale. The symphony throughout created 
a deep and unusual sensation. 

The overtures were both finely played, and gave no indi- 
cation of fatigue on the part of the band, who had been la- 
bouring at the morning performances at the Royal Italian 
Opera, which lasted from half-past one till six. 

The vocal music was far above average merit. The romance 
from Robert le Diable was given with great taste and feeling 
by Madame Castellan. The duet from Don Giovanni was 
sung admirably by Mad. Castellan and Mario. The romanza 
from the Favorita exhibited the most intense expression, and 
the perfection of vocalisation on the part of the celebrated 
tenor. The duet from the //uguenots is hardly suited to a 
concert room. It is lengthy, and requires the dramatic ad- 
juncts of the stage to fill up the interstices left by the pauses 
in the music; it was, nevertheless, splendidly declaimed and 
sung by Madame Castellan and Signor Mario. 

Of the late change in the policy of the Philharmonic Society, 
from all that was exclusive and ill-judged to what was wise 
and sound, and of the beneficial results which cannot fail ulti- 
mately to prove of the most vital utility to its cause, we shall 
have a word to speak by-and-bye. Meanwhile we congratu- 
late the subscribers on the alteration, feeling convinced it is all 
for the best. 


~ 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday the Roberto il Diavolo was repeated, with the 
Quatre Saisons. Mademoiselle Jenny Lind and Signor Gardoni 
obtained their customary ovations, The house was crowded 


to excess. 





On Tuesday the Don Pasquale was given for the second 
time this season, Madame Tadolini divided the laurels with 
Lablache. 

The Quatre Saisons followed, in which the matchless four, 
Marie Taglioni, Carolina Rosati, Fanny Cerito, and the more 
than matchless Carlotta Grisi, elicited encores, bouquets, and 
recalls, ad infinitum. The abonnes are looking anxiously to 
Mr. Lumley and to Perrot for a new ballet for Carlotta. 
Meantime Esmeralda is in process of revival, and this is better 
than nothing. 

On Thursday the Figlia del Reggimento was repeated, by 
particular desire. The performance was honored by the 
presence of Her Majesty and a brilliant assembly of the 
aristocracy. Tle Nightingale was in fine voice, and sang like 
the poetic bird who loved to hear his own notes. 

The Quatre Saisons followed. 

But when are we to have the Gagza Ladra? It is time, 
surely, that we should have an opportunity of hearing 
Mdlle. Lind in one of Rossini’s operas. Our collaborateur, 
D. R., is waiting impatiently for the occasion to write his 
‘operatic star” notice of the Swedish nightingale. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni is in forward preparation—Jenny 
Lind will be the Zerlina, and Made. Tadolini, the Donna Anna. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday the Capuletti e Montecchi was repeated to a 
very crowded audience, Pauline Garcia gains ground in 
public estimation with every subsequent performance, Her 
profound art, a little too much elevated, perhaps, above 
general appreciation, is now beginning to be felt and under- 
stood. Her performance of Romeo, on Saturday night, was 
listened to with breathless interest, and was received with 
uproarious applause. 

The ballet of Manon Lescaut followed, in which Lucile 

Grahn obtained the customary honors, 
’ On Monday, the last grand morning performance of the 
season was given, which included the Barbiere, the last scene 
from Cenerentola, for Alboni, the comic duo from the Prova 
d’un Opera seria, for Pauline Garcia and Tamburini, and the 
‘** Flower Feast,” from Nirene. 

The Barbiere was admirably played. Persiani produced an 
immense sensation in the largo of ‘Una voce,” and was 
all but encored in the cabaletta. More astonishing singing 
it would be next to an impossibility to hear. Madame 
Persiani’s acting in Rosina, is full of vivacity and spirit. We 
know not if we ever saw the part represented with more effect. 

Salvi, as the Count, sang very finely. His acting was also 
capital. No singer, in our recollection, has made so much of 
the drunken scene. It was a perfect piece of omic acting. 

Bartolo is Rovere’s best character, according to our think- 
ing. In this part his gagging is natural enough, and is not 
carried to such excess as we have witnessed in some other of 
his impersonations. He gave his song in the first act with 
great animation. 

Tagliafico is, in some respects, an improvement on Marini, 
in Basilio. He has more upper voice, which tells with great 
effect in ‘*La Calumnia,” and the concerted music, and 
his intonation is very correct. Marini was more quaint, and 
evoked more laughter by his performance. They are both 
in their way. 

Tamburini received a hearty welcome on his entrance, in his 
old part of the barber. He looked more bluff, and less etherial 
than he did eight years ago, when last we saw him rattle away 
as Figaro at Her Majesty’ s Theatre. But if he looked some- 
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what too plump for the volatile barber, his acting and singing 
had all the superlative excellence of former years. ‘Tam- 
burini’s Figaro may rank among his greatest parts, and that 
is the best compliment we could pay his performance. 

It is unnecessary to add, that Alboni’s scene from Ceneren- 
tola was rapturously encored, and that she was summoned 
several times before the curtain at the end. 

As little may we waste time in alluding to the screams of 
laughter and thunders of applause that greeted Pauline Garcia 
and Tamburini in the comic duo, ‘Oh! guardate che figura.” 

Most of the country folks, who constituted the majority of 
the assembly, remained to see the scene of the “ Meast of 
Flowers,” from the Nirene, which terminated the performance, 

By the way, the band had a hard day’s work of it, having 
to perform in the evening at the Philharmonic. 

On Tuesday, the Lucrezia Borgia was repeated, which was 
followed by the pretty ballet La Rosiera, to introduce Made- 
moiselle Robert to the English public. La Rosiera was com- 
posed last season by Signor Casati, and was selected by Sophie 
Fuoco for her first appearance. It is trifling in point of plot 
and construction, but the music is sparkling, and the grouping 
neat and effective. The fair debutante is very talented, and is 
an elegant dancer. Her features are expressive, and her atti- 
tudes graceful and natural. She was received with considerable 
applause, and certainly achieved a triumph. 

Thursday was a grand extra night, and provided an extra- 
ordinary treat. First came the Norma; which was followed 
by a scene from Betly, for Alboni; which was succeeded by 
the comic duo from the Prova d’ un Opera Seria, for Pauline 
Garcia and Tamburini; the performances concluding with the 
“Flore et Zephyr” scene, from the ballet Manon Lescaut, for 
Lucile Grahn. 

The Norma being announced as its Jast performance this 
season, brought an immense audience ; the opera was received 
with tremendous applause throughout. 

Alboni’s scene from Bet/ly was of course encored, and nar- 
rowly escaped a double encore. 

Immense laughter and cheers followed Tamburini and 
Pauline Garcia, in the celebrated comic duo. 

The scene from Manon Lescaut terminated a very splendid 
and complete performance. 





A DISSERTATION ON THE “POETICS” OF ARISTOTLE. 


Abridged from F, Rirrer’s Latin Preface to his edition of the work. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 404.) 





We are forced, then, partly to affirm, partly to deny, that 
this book is by Aristotle. But what shall we say is the cause 
of this? Before I answer this question, gentle reader, be 
kind enough to bear in mind that I have proved that the Poetics 
of Aristotle have come down to us not only mutilated, but 
also swelled out and corrupted with many spurions additions, 
This seems to me the grand point,—how and why this was 
done can only be conjectured. 

I will, therefore, give my conjecture concerning the fate of 
the Poetics. Some disciple of the Peripatetic school, little fur- 
nished with talent, deeply but at the same time not felicitously 
versed in literature, and with scarcely any grammatical know- 
ledge, —this man, I suppose, long after Aristotle, but certainly 
before the third century of the Christian era, (that is, before 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis), seems to-have thought that Aristotle’s 
two books on poetry were not fitted for his cotemporaries ; 





that they contained matter with which both he and others 
would readily have dispensed, while something was wanting 
which they could not so readily spare. Altogether, he felt 
that a shorter and more commodious book on poetry was 
desirable. Anxious to remedy the existing inconvenience, 
and intending to produce such a desideratum, he so far dared 
to reduce the weighty and learned work of Aristotle to the 
dimensions of a small compendium, that by extracting, com- 
pressing, cutting, and inserting matter of his own in many 
places, he has dreadfully mutilated and corrupted a most 
admirable book. 

We may suppose he has proceeded thus:—He has first 
transferred from the genuine work into his own little book 
the part (chap. i—v) in which Aristotle had set forth, in 
yzeneral terms, the nature and species of poetry, and the origin 
of Greek poetry in particular. To this excellent dissertation 
--such is his moderation on this occasion—he has only 
acided one grammatico-historical annotation (chap. iii, s. 3), 
which is, to be sure, something of the longest. Following 
Aristotle, who proceeds to set forth the nature and power of 
tragic poetry, he gives the proper definition of tragedy (chap 
vi, «.2); but instead of giving all that Aristotle has set forth 
for the purpose of illustrating that definition, he has merely 
adopted the portion which relates to the external form of 
tragedy, passing over all that relates to its internal power, and 
hurrying on to mere externalities,—that is to say, to the parts 
(elements) of tragedy (chap. vi, s. 4—7), as laid down in 
order by Aristotle. 

When he has set forth these, and following Aristotle, has 
proved that the fable is the most important element of 
tragedy, he introduces some useless matter about the other 
parts (chap. vi, s. 4—7); which being done, he presents to us 
entire that all-important part, as it is admirably discussed by 
Aristotle (chap. vii—xiv). Even here he has introduced some 
jejune obser'vations of his own, which violently interrupt the 
order of the real discussion; viz., the portion on the three 
parts of the fable (chap. xi, s. 6), and that on the four 
divisions of tragedy, according to quantity (chap. xii). Pass- 
ing on to the characters, the second part of tragedy, he 
gives us (chap. xv) an epitome of the real discussion concern- 
ing the right defineation of tragic characters by the poet, 
retaining some technical expressions, and some examples 
deduced from tragedies, but omitting everything else, with 
the exception of cer‘ain good observations. The discussion 
(chap. xvi) now proceeds, enumerating the various kinds of 
recognition in tragedy wnd epic poetry, and standing like an 
island in the midst of the sea, cut off from all commerce,— 
a rare and remarkable specimen of pedantic diligence and 
undigested reading, which the interpolator has tediously drawn 
forth from the vast treasury of his learning. The propositions 
in chapters xvii and xviii rightly follow the discussion on the 
fable (chap. vii—xiv), and on character (chap. xv), since they 
contain precepts designed for those who wish to write tragedies ; 
precepts, indeed, which are the natural consequence of the 
preceding explanation of tragic, fable, and manners, This 
‘discussion of Aristotle’s, in ‘which, nevertheless, some parts 
seem to have been abridged by the interpolator, is interrupted 
by some spurious trifling concerning those two parts of tragedy, 
implication and solution, the fou" kinds of tragedy, and some 
ridiculous advice benignantly ofiered to the poets, and the 
readers or hearers of tragedy. He now goes on (chap. xix) 
to the third and fourth parts of tragedy, as set down in the 
third and fourth places of the list (chap. vi, 8. 7), viz., diction 
and sentiment, and following Aristotle, states why he means 
to treat of one sort of diction aloj1e,—that is to say, the 
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poetical. Inconsistently enough, he now favours us with the 
first elements of grammar (chap. xx), which he has drawn 
from his own sources, preserving, at the same time, a part on 
poetical diction (chapters xxi and xxii), which is really by 
Aristotle. ‘The fifth and sixth parts, on elements, spectacle, 
and music, he has not explained, contenting himself with 
lightly touching upon them. In chapters xxiii and xxiv he 
comes to the epic poem, or more correctly speaking, launches 
out into a laudation of Homer, abridging the original discus- 
sion into a mere epitome. ‘This being done, he conceives a 
certain weighty and desirable affair ought to remain, although 
it has nothing whatever to do with poetic art. I mean, all 
that learning about difficulties (or objections) and solutions, 
which was so earnestly pursued by the grammarians of 
Alexandria. First, he gives some general outlines of this dry 
and useless branch of learning ; then (chap, xxvi) he endeavours 
to solve one particular difficulty, viz., the question whether 
epic poetry is better than tragedy or not. The other parts of 
the original book on poetry he has not touched, either because 
he has been prevented by some accident, or because he thought 
that his cotemporaries cared less about lyric poetry and tragedy, 
and that therefore what he had said about tragedy and epoyceia 
would be suflicient. 

In fine, we observe that this compendium, which is short 
and easy to be written out, while it is accommodated 10 the 
wants of many, has done the greatest mischief to the original 
work by Aristotle, 

THE END. 


*,* Next week the Translator of the “ Poetics”’ purposes to commence a 
translation of Lessing's Dissertation on Aristotle's definition of tragedy. 





SONNET. 
NO, XC. 
MARTYRDOM. 


Look well within; thou’lt find a thought so high, 
The might of human will can ne’er be fit 
To bring it into act, yet clearly writ, 
So that its presence thou may’st not deny. 
Reflect again; thou’lt find-a Self, whose crg, 
Incessant, begs that thou wilt cherish it, ;— 
A jealous self, that nothing will admit 
But things which its own sense may gratify. 
When thought and self are still in harraony, 
The period of thy trial has not come ; 
And thou art happy, dreaming thova art wise—- 
Dreaming in thy soft bondage thou art free. 
But when they are at war, then look at home, 
And ask thy soul, which thou can’st sacrifice? 
N. D. 





BERLIOZ AND His .CONCERT. 
London, June 30, 1848. 


My pear Fritnp,—I suppose you are as pleased as I am 
with the result of the concert given by Hector Berlioz, yester- 
day morning, at the Hanover Square Rooms. To Berlioz 
himself it must have been one of the most gratifying of per- 
sonal triumphs. The manner in which his presence in Lon- 
don has been ignored by the Philharmonic Society could not 
fuil to hurt a man who is no less sensitive than are ordinarily 
the Sons of Genius. Yesterday, however, musical London 
was fairly pitted against the: implied taste of the Philharmonic 
Society. Never was a viore musical and critical audience 
collected in any concert room. Musicians of every class : 


Balfe and John Parry--Henry Smart and Wallace—every 
species of professor and every sort of critic—men who analyse 





music, and men who content themselves with enjoying it— 
classicists and romanticists, &c., &c., were there; and never 
did I see an audience who took so lively an interest in the 
success of any beneficiaire as did his brethren of the pen (the 
word applies equally to the musician and the critic) in that of 
Berlioz. The reception given him on his first appearance in 
front of the orchestra was, you must admit, one of the most 
enthusiastic ever heard. The Carnaval, one of the very finest 
overtures ever written, was at once encored. Two movements 
of the Harold were demanded a second time. Viardot Garcia 
had an encore for the delicious romance of the Captive, and in 
spite of the length of the programme a desperate attempt was 
made on the song and chorus from the Faust. Be it remembered, 
that the composer was obliged to apologise for the absence of 
every instrument of percussion from the orchestra, and that the 
music had only one rehearsal. Nor will it be contended but 
that, admirably as the band went, such a composition as the 
Harold, more especially, would have been benefited by a 
larger and more complete orchestra. I therefore adhere 
to my previously expressed opinion, that, considering the 
position assumed by, and to a certain extent conceded to the 
Philharmonic Society, it was a culpable negligence on their 
part—the more culpable, because wilful—not to have offered 
Berlioz the advantages of their organization to interpret some 
one of his larger works. 

That he is a man of genius, and of genius of a very high 
class, I presume they are not hardy enough to contest, There 
is originality and grandeur enough in the Harold alone, to have 
entitled him to more than the laurels of one representation at 
their hands, whatever handle its eccentricity of form may 
give to the carping of the classic critic. 

In fact, I suspect that we scarcely deal quite fairly with 
the term classic. Age has rendered Rembrandt as classic as 
Raffaelle, and wi!l render Byron as classic as Milton. Nor is 
Ariosto a whit less classic than Dante in the wider and more 
abstract application of the term. All real genius is classic 
when the human mind has accustomed itself to its originality. 
Nor have I any fear but that Berlioz will become, in his turn, 
classic. One thing is eminently the case with his writing,—it 
is that of a man who thinks. He is no mere melody-spinner, 
the whole end of whose musical existence is accomplished 
when he has sent out a new ballad to be ground on every 
barrel-organ in London. 

But ‘to return to our muttons,”—i. e., to our sheep of the 
Philharmonic, On what principle do they administer their 
stewardship? It might naturally have been thought, that 
such an extraordinary case as that of Berlioz ought to have 
indicated the propriety of deferring their individual apprecia- 
tion of his claims to the reputation which he had earned by 
the resolute and conscientious labour of a life. In a word, the 
European standing of Hector Berlioz ought to have rendered 
it unnecessary for him to submit to a revision of it at the 
hands of the Philharmonic. Nor is it probable that they 
will have an opportunity of redeeming their error, as Berlioz 
will, it may be presumed, find it more to his advantage to 
make gold in America, with men of the calibre of George 
Macfarren, than to be elbowed into the ditch by mediocrity in 
England. Should this be so, the Philharmonic will find it 
difficult to wipe out the stain left on them by their present 
treatment of so eminent aman. Luckily, on the reputation 
of Berlioz this treatment will have little influence, and he 
may reasonably balance the annoyance, with the enthusiastic 
attention accorded his music on Thursday by one of the most 
musical and critical of English audiences.—Believe me, dear 
friend, your’s most truly, Cuares G. RosEnbere, 
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AN ORIGINAL “CUT” FOR THE PUPPET SHOW. 


In the Musical World of the 10th of June, we shewed up 
the dishonesty of the Puppet Show, in inserting old cuts from 
a work published in 1845, as original ones in the Puppet 
Show of 1848. We'then said that we should some day return 
to the subject, and to-day we fulfil the promise. That our 
former remarks were “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” the silence of the Showman respecting them, 
fully proves; for if they were, what none of his jokes are, 
creatures of ‘‘ our own brains, we should have had him down 
upon us” for a certainty. But we suppose that like the gipsies, 
the Showman thinks that ‘theft is only a sin when it is found 
out,” his pilferings have been found out, and we are happy 
to say that since our ‘‘ show up” we have recognised none of 
his cuts (such cuts) as old friends. This shows a laudable 
repentance, which we hope he will improve upon. We have 
incurred the hatred of the Showman, but like the old sage, we 
consider the enmity of bad men an honor; and as the same 
rule will apply to publications as well as to men, we feel 
highly honored by the spite the Showman so invariably shows 
to the Musical World, The other day we were clearing our 
study of accumulated papers, when we chanced to pick up an 
old number of Le Corsaire (a witty French paper, in which 
our friend Fiorentino writes) of the 10th of March, when 
our eye lighted upon the following paragraph: ‘‘ Un drole 
criat a tue téte: le journal du soir! Un mauvais plaisant 
s'approche et lui dit:—Peux-tu me donner le journal de 
demain ?”—‘ Non Monsieur, je les ai tous vendus avant-hier.” 
As on our first discovery of the Showman’s thievish propensities 
we recognised this joke as an old friend; and after a little 
research, we found the following at the bottom of page 32 of 
No. 4 of the Puppet Show, published on the 8th of April, 
about one month after the publication of the above mentioned 
number of Le Corsaire : 


QUOTATION, 
Scene las? Friday at the Puppet Show Office. 


Intelligent Man.—“ Have you the Puppet Show of to-morrow?” 

Publisher.—“ No, sir; they were all sold yesterday.” 

In the former case, the Showman got the cuts from an English 
publication, the property of his proprietors, but in the present 
instance, the Showman following the example of the Dramatic 
Authors, has absolutely pilfered from a French contemporary. 
We cannot waste any more space upon this humbug; but, in 
conclusion, we earnestly recommend to his attentive daily 
perusual the eighth commandment.—J. H. N. 

Liverpool, June 28. ‘ 





THE SACRED HARMONICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I have this, day had occasion to refer to the first 
volume of the Musical World, published now twelve years 
since ; by this you will perceive that though not ‘ the oldest 
inhabitant,” I lay claim to a little consideration as one of the 
oldest subscribers ; a fact tendered as my apology for troubling 
you on the present,occasion ; at the same time, in opening my 
subject, I wish to disclaim all knowledge of, and connection 
with, the member ,of, the Sacred Harmonic. Society, whose 
letter appeared on the 17th, and of “ E.W.,” whose. corres- 
pondence was inserted in, your journal of Jast week, and to 
which, with your permission, my remarks. will be more parti- 
cularly directed. I will. take his statements: as they occur, 


leaving others to judge, even in all. charitabieness, “ what 








value to attach” to his production. I have been at some pains 
in seeking information, and I may here observe that I feel 
quite assured it may be relied on, since it is positively and 
distinctly asserted by members of both societies that Mr. 
Surman applied for the use of the large hall for the 26th of 
May, but was informed that it was engaged for that evening 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society ; no performance however 
took place on that evening, as you are aware, the Sacred 
Harmonics giving as the reason, that they were necessitated to 
alter the date to the 2nd of June. “E. W.” states that the 
performance ‘‘ was fixed before even the London Sacred Har- 
monic Society was in existence;” grant this, but for what 
night ?—the 26th of May, or the 2nd of June? Was it fixed 
for both? It appears it remained a perfect uncertainty, de- 
pending, I should conjecture, on the date of performance of 
the London Sacred Harmonic Society. What can we think of 
all this? We shall be told hereafter that the Sacred Harmo- 
nics fully purposed that Mr. Hullah should have had the use 
of their organ, but that they did not understand his application, 
and he did not comprehend their reply. The tale of the dog in 
the manger, I apprehend, will explain the whole matter; as 
to who is responsible for payment, that is the business of the 
directors and not mine; had the new society engaged it, it 
would have been paid for. Judging from good authority, the 
old society is “weakened by withdrawals,” and the new 
strengthened by accessions, despite “E. W.’s” hopes to the 
contrary. “E. W.” could not avoid having a sly cut at the 
conductor, with a poor attempt at the sarcastic, but on this [ 
will not dwell; suffice it that the independent and honourable 
members of a minority have nobly relieved themselves of the 
odium attached to a proceeding extremely discreditable to its 
originators, the organised opponents of Mr. Surman. ‘‘ E. W.” 
need not travel out of the Sacred Harmonics to find parties 
seeking their own advancement by means of a society. 
“E. W.’s” next point has regard to the concerts,—he seems 
electrified at the thought of a loss of £250 entailed on the 
promoters. I will endeavour to refresh his memory and 
slacken his excitability—not by quoting from common hearsay 
and table-talk, but by quoting from the 13th and 14th Annual 
Reports, the printed authorised documents of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, whose champion (for want of a better) ‘* E, W.” 
appears to be. These documents are signed by three gentle- 
men connected with the society, I presume, as members, from 
the “ Abstract of Receipts and Payments on account of Con- 
certs ;"— 





Expenses, Receipts. Deficeur. 

1845. June 2nd, £344 4 8 £286 8 O £57 16 8 
» 20h, 2304 1 1 110 8 O 123 13 (1 

Loss onthetwo concerts - - £181 9 9 

1846. June Sth, 204 19 7 120 16 0 84 3 7 
wi kee 219-8. 9 7219 0 139 4 9 

Loss on the two concerts - - £223 8 4 


In 1845 there were 16 concerts, and a loss on 10. 
» 1846 » 18 » ” 

On the 28rd January, 1846, the receipts of the concert were 
only £25 4s.: allowing that amount was received for three- 
shilling tickets, there would be only 176 persons present 
(being generous enough to calculate seven admissions for 20s. ) 
taking the second June concert produce, £72 19s., there 
would be only 511 present by tickets that were absolutely 
paid for, not more than a fourth of what the hall will contain, 
whilst at the concert in January above-named, there would 
only be about a twelfth, as the Sacred Harmonic Society lost 
£181 in the thirteenth year of its existence on wo concerts, 
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and £223.in the fourteenth year on two concerts, and at one 
concert in the latter year seated only 176 persons that had 
paid for tickets, and at another only 511 persons; and this 
too, in hoth years in the identical month of June, it is not very 
extraordinary that £250 should be lost by two concerts given 
by a society that has not yet been six months in existence, 
(I am admitting that “ E. W.’s” statement is true, and that 
£250 was lost,) and that only 750 persons were present at the 
last performance. I have no doubt the room might have been 
filled by free admissions; surely there are many that. would 
have attended the Seasons, if tickets had been given as freely 
as “KE. W.” is pleased to state. How is “ E. W.” to be un- 
derstood? is he vexed that tickets were not given away in 
fifties, and the seats arranged at a distance according to the 
numbers, so as to save the appearance of a thin room, after 
the most approved fashion of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
(the room usually appears full). I could place before “ E. W.” 
at least fifty free admissions, issued by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, that have come into my possession, independent of 
my one ticket which I reserve as asubscriber. I hope this may 
suffice to induce * E, W.” hereafter to play fair, and not by unfair 
means strive to disparage others, lest in the attempt he should 
injure himself, and those whose champion he pretends to be. 
Surely the Sacred Harmonics might use the words of the 
venerable Punch, ‘‘ Save us (me) from our (my) friends.” I 
think “KE. W.”’ can afford himself a little rest. I am sorry I 
cannot help him by quotations from the Report of 1847, 
which, according to report, is much less favourable than former 
years. I sent for it, but the message returned by a friend 
belonging to the society was, that he had not received any 
report of the past year, although it should have been issued in 
February or March last!!! Have they no report to make to 
their subscribers, or are they ashamed to publish it ? 

In closing, sir, I crave your indulgence for trespassing so 
much on your valuable time, and I will here assure you that 
I am not in the least degree affected by the losses or gains of 
either society ; | am independent of both, and have only one 
motive in penning this manuscript. My motive will be found 
in my motto, which is identically your own, clearly demon- 
strated in your last number, “ Fair play to all parties.” I 
trust you will find a nook in the leading journal on musical 
matters. One sheet in twelve years is not over troublesome. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
VERITAS. 





THE ROYAL CONCERT. 
(Abridged from the Court Circular.) 

Tue Queen gave a concert on Wednesday evening, at 
Buckingham Palace. The company amounted to about 400, 
and comprised the members of the Royal Family, the Foreign 
Ministers and their ladies, and a large party of the nobility 
and gentry. The suite of state saloons were all opened for 
the reception, and were brilliantly illuminated; the recesses 
were all tastefully filled with groups of rare and beautiful 
exotics and plants in flower. The general company arrived 
between half-past nine and ten o’clock, and were ushered up 
the grand staircase to the picture gallery. Shortly before 
ten o'clock, the Queen and Prince Albert were conducted by 
the Lord Chamberlain into the Grand Saloon, which was 
fitted up as a music-room, Her Majesty and His Royal 
Highness were accompanied by the Queen Dowager, the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, the 
Count of Syracuse, the Duchess Bernhard of Saxe Weiimar, 
the Princesses Anne and Amelie of Saxe Weimar, and Prince 





Edward of Saxe Weimar. The illustrious circle were followed 
by the general company, and the concert then commenced. 
The following is the programme of the concert :— 
PARTE PRIMA. 

Quartetto— Noble Chitelaine,” Signori Mario, Gardoni, 

Tamburini, and Lablache (Comte Ory) ; . « Rossini, 
Aria—“ In questa tomha oscura,” Madlle. Alboni . - Beethoven. 
Duo—“ Per comporre,”’ Signori Lablache and Tamburini, 


(La Prova) . ° ay . : ; - Gnecco. 
Meditation Poetique—“ Ainsi toujours poussés,”’ Signor 
Gardoni (Le Lac) . i Niedermeyer; 


Coro di Gondolieri~Madame Viardot, Signori Mario, 
Gardoni, Tamburini, and Lablache (La Reine de 
Chypre) R , ; : ‘ . ° - Halevy. 

Aria—“ Ah rammento !”? Madame Grisi (Eleanora) . Mercadante. 

Finale—*‘ Gl’infiamma il cor,’’ Madame Viardot, Madlle. 

Alboni, Signori Mario, Gardoni, and Lablache 
(ll Seraglio) . . ° a ; e ° + Mozart. 


PARTE SECONDE. 


Trio—“ Lefaccio un inchino,’? Mesdames Grisi and 
Viardot and Madlle. Alboni (Matrimonio Segreio) . Cimarosa. 
Aria—‘' Le Poete chantait,” Signor Mario (Le Poete 


Mourant) . ; : ; ; ; ‘ . . Meyerbeer. 
Duo—“ Senza tanti complimenti,” Madlle. Alboni and 

Signor Lablache (Ji Burgomastro) . ; i - Donizetti. 
Mazurkas, Madame Viardot, arrahged by Madame 

Viardot, 
Duo—“ Di conforto,’’ Madame Grisi and Madlle. Alboni 

(Vestale) . ‘ : é ° P Ab ast: - Mercadante. 
Finale—‘‘ Tu mi dici,’”?’ Mesdames Grisi and Viardot, 

Madile. Alboni, Signori Mario, Tamburini, and 

Lablache (Matrimonio Segreto) . * ° > . Cimarosa. 


Mr. Costa presided at the pianoforte. Supper was served 
to the distinguished circle in the Green Drawing-room. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
NO, XX. 


Fame must torture to anneal, 

Shrink thou not the pang to feel, 
Priceless are the dint and blow; 

Cold and hara as hammered steel, 
Bruised, but tempered by its woe, 
In the forge thy soul shall grow. 


Hate and love, and wrath and trust, 
Friendship’s lie, and woman’s lust, 
Touch thee now, but touch in vain ; 
Wiped away, like flecks of dust, 
Hard and cold, without a stain, 
Shalt thou pass through joy or pains C.R, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


HayMarkEet.—On Tuesday Congreve’s wonderful comedy, 
Love for Love, was produced at this theatre for the first time. 
Mr. Webster had given us a few years ago, Zhe Way of the 
World of the same author, which was capitally acted; Mrs. 
Glover, especially, achieving a triumph in the part of Lady 
Wishfort. Love for Love on Tuesday night was well acted 
on the whole. In particular instances nothing could be 
better. We shall take the exceptions first, and then mention 
what pleased us best. Mr. H. Farren cannot be particularly 
commended for his assumption of Valentine. He played the 
part carefully, but failed to create any decided impression. 
The character is a splendid one if well filled out. Mr. Tilbury 
has not the most remote notion of what the author intended in 
his draught of Sir Sampson Legend ; nor can we eulogise in 
any extraordinary degree the Mrs. Foresight of Mrs, Seymour. 
This lady wants more briskness to play the young, dashing 
and intriguing wife of the poor star-stricken Foresight. To 
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the other principal characters we can afford nearly unlimited 
praise. Keeley’s Ben, his original part at Drury Lane, when 
Love for Love was first brought out under Macready’s ma- 
nagement, though not strictly naval, was transcendently funny. 
Who, that heard him, can ever forget the unction he threw 
into the words to Mrs. Frail, when he repudiates the paternal 
authority: ‘“‘ What, thof he be my fayther, I aint bound ap- 
prentice to un!” Mrs. Keeley’s Miss Prue was hardly less 
amusing. The love-scene between herself and Ben, when 
they are left alone to “ haul to,” kept the house in screams 
of laughter. Farren’s Old Foresight was a great perform- 
ance. It is the best character he has attempted for 
years. Of the Hebe-smiling Nisbett need we say how beau- 
tiful she looked, or exquisitely she acted in Mrs. Frail? She 
played the part at Drury Lane, in the Macready management, 
and took the town by storm in the recrimination scene be- 
tween Mrs. Frail and Mrs. Foresight. If she did not produce 
the same sensation on Tuesday night, it was because she was 
not as well supported by Mrs. Seymour as she was by 
Mrs. Stirling. Miss Fortescue made a charming Angelina. 
Her last scene with Valentine was acted with great feeling. 
The comedy was received throughout with immense applause, 
and the principal performers being called for, was announced 
for repetition. Mr. Webster is compelled to close his theatre in 
consequence of the patronage bestowed on foreign amusements. 

Otymric.—Mr. Emery, late of the Lyceum during Mrs. 
Keeley’s management, took a benefit on Monday, at this 
theatre. The performances commenced with Othello, in which 
Mr. Brooke played the Moor, and Mr. Woolgar, father of the 
accomplished comedienne, performed lago. The Misses Wil- 
liams sang several pieces after the tragedy ; and the perform- 
ances terminated with the Flying Dutchman, in which Mr. 
Emery played the part of Vanderdecken with infinity of 
humour, and superfluity of effect. The house was crowded 
in every part. 

Frencu Piays.—Since our last, we have to record the 
début of M. Sainville. This gentleman is a valuable addition 
to this already most excellent company, his physique cor- 
responds to that of the great Lablache, and his humour 
partakes somewhat of the same character. His appearance 
creates hilarity, which he contrives to keep up by the excellence 
of his acting. We have already spoken of the Bonhomme 
Richard, played at the commencement of the season by 
M. Cartigny. The part of Berthant, the shrewd, good- 
humoured, penetrating rural proprietor, who goes to Paris to 
reclaim a scape-grace nephew, falls into similar excesses, but 
escapes from the snares laid for him by his nephew’s as- 
sociates, was admirably impersonated by M. Sainville. The 
other characters were also sustained with the most perfect 
ensemble.—L’omelette Fantastique is a most amusing farce, 
especially when. the principal parts are sustained by such 
actors as Messieurs Ravel and Sainville. It turns upon the 
adventures of a certain Cotillard, who is hunting up a situation, 
and in the meanwhile is at a loss for a breakfast. At last he 
sits down before an omelette, which he is doomed never to 
eat. He is continually interrupted by a succession of ad- 
ventures, which prolong his tortures, and drive him to the 
verge of desperation. At last, however, he gets beth a situation 
and a breakfast. It would be absurd to attempt to describe 
the situation and incidents which arise out of the previous 
sketch, suffice it to say that they are ludicrous in the extreme, 
and were excellently rendered by all the actors. We never 


laughed. so much, and the good-humour of the house was 
kept up by a variety of puns and jeux de mots of the very 
best description, and which succeeded one another with 








The pene improve, and we think 
Mr. Mitchell has cause to be satisfied with the return made to 
his liberality by the public. 

Tueatre Historiqgue.—We were better pleased with the 
second part of Monte Cristo than with the first : there is more 
variety of character and more incident, although barely 
sufficient for five acts, at least, not enough to satisfy an English 


wonderful rapidity. 


audience. Had the whole affair been cut down into one 
evening's performance, the piece would have acquired more 
interest, and much of the tediousness of the dialogue might 
have been done away with. We may also venture to make 
another observation, which is, that, although the drama is 
styled Monte Cristo, the hero of that name does not appear 
at all, the last act ending by the rehabilitation of Morel, 
through the instrumentality of Dantés, who impersonates the 
character of the correspondent of an English house, French 
and Co. We are consequently in expectation of some twenty 
acts more before the completion of this eventful history is 
brought to a final close. The theatrical world and the critics 
seem now to be pretty much of an opinion as regards these 
performances, and we still adhere to our previously expressed 
opinion, that the thing would have died a natural death, had 
it been left to stand on its own merits, without any unfair 
intervention. The acting of M. Melingue is good ; although 
exaggerated in the pathetic scenes, in the more quiet passages 
he proves himself a good comedian. His dress, his manners, 
his whole attitude during the third, fourth, and fifth acts, were 
in excellent keeping. Mercedes docs not appear, and we are 
not sorry for it, she excites no interest, quite the contrary ; 
after her marriage with Fernand, we care no more about her. 
This conception of the interest on one person, and that person 
a map, is a mistake most fatal to the drama, as regards its 
success in Paris, that may appear surprising to the uninitiated, 
but not to us who know the localities and the class of persons 
who frequent this theatre. We know that Jack Sheppard, 
Jonathan Wild, Black-eyed Susan have had great attractions 
for a certain class of play-goers, but it does not follow that 
they would have suited the more intelligent members of the 
community, and would certainly not be held up to foreign 
nations as the mirror of English dramatic literature.—J. pe C. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


Tue second Concert of this celebrated musician, which has 
been anticipated with such general interest in the world of 
art, took place on Thursday, in the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The audience was crowded with well-known amateurs and 
professors of music; scarcely any one eminent as a lover or 
practitioner of the art was absent. We at once give the pro- 
gramme, which, as will be seen, was chiefly composed of 
selections from the compositions of Berlioz :— 


PART I. 
Overture—‘ Carnaval de Rome,” ° . H. Berlioz. 
Ballade—*‘' Le Chasseur Danois,” M. Bouché, ° H. Berlioz, 
Symphony—* Harold,” the three principal corneas | 
with Viola Obligato, Mr. Hill. 
Ist Movement —“ Harold in the Mountains,” 
“ Melancholy,” * Happiness,” and “Joy,” . 
2nd Movement—‘ Pilgrim’s March, singing the ( | H. Berlioz. 
Evening Hymn,” . 
3rd Movement“ bi Abrossian Mountaineer’ s 
Serenade. e ° e e ° ° 
Bolero—"* Zaide, ° hi Madame Sabatier . ‘i . H. Berlioz. 
Romance Francaise, 
Adagio et Rondo, Pianoforte, from Concerto, Madame 
Dulcken . P , iy ° 
Cheeur et Ballet des Sylphes— ragment “from ‘ aust” . } H. Berlios. 
“Mephistophiles’ Song,” M. Bouché, . ° 
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PART Il, 
Marche Hongroise—“ Faust” , ° ° H. Berlioz. 
Reverie" La Captive,” Madame Pauline Viardot ¢ H. Berlioz. 
Air—de “ Manon Lescaut,” § Garcia U Balfe. 
Solo, Violin—M. Molique. 
Invitation a Ja Valse, Rondeau de Piano de Weber, 
arranged for full Orchestra ° ; : ° H. Berlioz. 

The works of Berlioz must be viewed without reference to 
those of other masters. They are things entirely per se, and 
seem almost to belong to another art than music. The 
element which predominates in them is imagination, and, 
considered from this point of view, they are works of the 
very highest order. In character and plan they find no pre- 
cedent anywhere ; the system of modulation upon which they 
are based is of itself baseless in respect to all that has gone 
before. Indeed their originality is so striking and entire, 
that this alone constitutes their author one of the most remark- 
able men in the history of the art. 

The programme of Thursday's concert contained cnough of 
important matter from M. Berlioz’ pen to give a tolerable 
notion of his genius and style. The Carnaval de Rome is a 
stirring and brilliant inspiration, illustrating with singular 
power the exciting incidents that accompany the Italian fes- 
tivals. The first movement, andante, is a serenade, the prin- 
cipal theme of which—a sentimental ditty enough—is given 
to the corno di bassetto; the second is an allegro, vigorous, 
overpowering, and carried on with a perpetual accumulation 
of ‘climaxes that keeps the excitement continually on the 
stretch. The instrumentation is masterly and splendid, and 
the general effect unprecedentedly brilliant. The execution 
of this overture was a triumphant example of the power and 
quality of our orchestras, when spurred on by energy and 
zeal. The popularity of M. Berlioz, whose manners are as 
winning and gentlemanly as his talents are remarkable, is 
unusually great in this country, and every member of the or- 
chestra put his shoulder to the wheel, with as much good will 
as though the overture had been of his own composing. The 
result of such a unanimous determination to do well may be 
easily imagined. The overture was encored with acclamations 
by the whole room. 

The intention and merits of the great symphony of Harold 
have been made familiar to our readers by repeated cri- 
ticisms. It is unnecessary to reiterate, suffice it that 
M. Berlioz’ design was to give a musical embodiment 
to the impressions derived by the pilgrim of Lord Byron 
from the various scenes through which the poet’s glowing fancy 
has conveyed him. Harold is represented by a violin obligato, 
while the orchestra is supposed to describe the objects and 
events that act upon his imagination and excite his feelings. 
The first movement, ‘* Harold among the mountains,” embo- 
dies successively the varying feelings of melancholy, happiness, 
and joy, which the wild and rugged scenery are supposed to 
create in the mind of the wandering Childe. The conception of 


this movement is sublime, the development magnificent ; the 


whole bears the stamp of a mind daring, original, and poetical. 
The two following movements—the Marche des Pelerins 
(Pilgrim’s March), and the Serenade of the Abbruzzian Moun- 
taineer—are more simple of construction, unlaboured embodi- 
ments of one idea, but not less original in style, and not less 
masterly in their instrumental development. The last move- 
ment of the symphony, which combines with its own sub- 
jects recurrences to the themes of the three preceding 
ones, was omitted, much to the disappointment of the 
audience. The performance of what was given was highly 
satisfactory. Mr. Hill played the tenor obligato part in a style 





equally noticeable for masterly execution and poetical style. 
This was written by Berlioz expressly for Paganini, who was 
a great master of the viola; but we agree with acontemporary, 
who expresses a doubt whether Paganini or any one else 
would have interpreted it more satisfactorily than our own 
incomparable English tenor. The symphony created the most 
intense interest, and was applauded from beginning to end 
with vehement enthusiasm. The Pilgrim’s March was encored. 

The fragments from Jaust, one of the most dramatic and 
fanciful compositions of Berlioz, were also received with great 
favor. The wild and singular song of Mephistophiles was 
declaimed by M. Bouché with great vigour and less finish. 
The deliciously-instrumented Danse des Sylphes was played 
with the utmost delicacy and encored with great warmth; 
M. Berlioz, however, declined to accept the honor. 

The Marche Hongraise, one of the most overwhelming 
pieces of instrumental scoring ever listened to, was played 
with powerful effect, and encored enthusiastically. Previous 
to this, M. Berlioz made a verbal apology to the audience for 
the absence of the drums and other instruments of percussion, 
so necessary in this march, which, he stated, were in the room, 
but of which the proprietors had declined allowing him the 
use. Owing to this barbarous example of English egotism, 
selfishness, and dog-in-the-mangerism, the March materially 
suffered, and the Jnvitation a la Valse was altogether spoiled ; 
so much so, that we were unable to offer an opinion about its 
merits. We much regret this, as we were very curious about 
the result of this orchestral metamorphosis of Weber’s 
charming pianoforte bagatelle. 

The vocal morceaux from the pen of M. Berlioz had the 
advantage of being very ably interpreted. The Danish Hun- 
ter’s Song is a rngged conception, but there is a certain melan- 
choly wildness about it that has an irresistible charm; M. 
Bouché sang it with energic dulness. Mad. Sabatier was 
charming in her romance, and proved herself a musician to 
the finger’s end. But most of all we are pleased with ‘“ The 
Captive,” a pathetic and expressive song, which Mad. Viardot 
sang with intense feeling that went to every heart, and ensured 
a rapturous encore, to which the fair vocalist responded by one 
of her delicious Spanish melodies, interpreted with a coquettish 
archness that was thoroughly irresistible. 

It must suffice to record the encore awarded to (and richly 
deserved by) Mad. Viardot and her very pretty cousine, Mdlle 
Molina di Mendi, in the last of two of their unanswerable 
Spanish duets, the renewed success of M. Massol in the air 
from the Favorita (sung in Italian). The applause so legiti- 
mately won by Mad. Dulcken in her classical interpretation of 
the Andante and Rondo of Mendelssohn’s first Concerto, and 
the thousand and first triumph of Molique in his solo in 
Styrian airs, which was as captivating and welcome as ever. 

Altogether the concert was one of the most interesting and 
exciting we ever attended. M. Berlioz, who conducted 
throughout ; was received with tumults of applause, a sign of 
the universal esteem in which he is held in this country. His 
success wasin every respect brilliant and complete. We never 
had to record a greater. and never recorded any with deeper 
gratification. M. Berlioz is deserving of all the honors that 
can be heaped upon him, and of far more than he has en- 
countered hitherto in this country. Let us trust, however, 
that the day is at hand when England may in some respect 
indemnify this extraordinary man for the misappreciation he 
has met with in his own country. Berlioz, though no longer 


a young man, has yet to find his place among the great 
geniuses that have shed lustre on the art of music. 
A word is due to MM. Sainton and Tolbecque, and M. 
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Maretzek, who—the two first as leaders, and the last as direc- 
tor of the choruses—conferred infinite credit upon themselves 
by the zeal which, in conjunction, it is but just to say, with 
every individual instrumental and vocal performer, they mani- 
fested in the discharge of their several duties. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—Having been shewn a communication in your Musical World for 
Saturday, June 24th, dated ‘‘ Worcester, June !7th,” and entitled, ‘‘ Ex- 
tract from a private letter,” I must beg you to state that that communi- 
cation was made without the knowledge of the parties therein named, 
and is at variance both with their wishes and their feelings. 

[With the above we have received the names of the partics.—Ep.] 


THE SACRED HARMONICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I have been at some pains to ascertain the truth of the state- 
ments made by your correspondent, ‘‘ E. W.”, and can state upon the 
best authority, that it is not true that the charities, on whose behalf 
concerts have been given by the London Sacred Harmonic Society, will 
not be benefited; the amount raised being about to be paid over. Nor 
is our Society weakened by withdrawals ; so far from this, we have already 
450 subscribers, and the number is increasing daily. I may also men- 
tion, that the performance of the ‘‘ Seasons” was not given by our 
Society, but by Mr. Surman, our conductor, upon his sole responsibility. 
As nearly 500 performers nobly came forward to support him upon that 
occasion, the s‘atement that tickets distributed among them with a 
** lavish hand” produced an audience of only 750 persons, requires no 
comment. In‘ E. W’s’ reference to our ‘‘ Early closing,” the wish is 
perhaps “‘ the father to the thought.” I would answer him in the words 
of the old reformer, ‘‘ We shall not die, but live.’ The whole of 
‘*E, W’s” letter abounds with inaccuracies, and 1 can only regret that 
its tone should be one of such unmitigated animosity. If FE. W. be put 
forward by the Sacred Harmonic Society, I would remind them, that if 
they wish to maintain their present high position, it must be by a policy 
and conduct in accordance with it. If, descending from these, they 
resort to mis-statement of facts, misrepresentation of motives, and petty 
trickery—if, abusing their power, they employ it for the persecution and 
destruction of an individual, they may discover that the attempt thus to 
injure others recoils upon themselves; ‘their curses like chickens may 
come home to roost,”’ public feeling wil! be arrayed against them, till, with 
decreased subscriptions and an empty treasury, they may have to deplore 
the consequences of their suicidal error.—lI remain your obedient servant 


A Member or THE Lonpon SacreD Harmonic Society. 
June 27th, 1848, 





KEYS AND MODULATION. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir, ~—Without reference to the Letter of your worthy correspondent, 
French Flowers, I at once proceed to his postscript. Yet feeling that 
there is a vast difference in the temperament of one key in juxta-position 
with another, and that this is an incontrovertible fact, easily explained 
and deducible from well known principles, 1 am not a little surprised 
that he “‘who has the great Mendelssohn’s authority for being the 
greatest theorist this country possesses,” should at once question a 
power his quoted examples fail to overturn. Equally am I surprised 
that the learned pundit should so gravely ask for a definition of the term 
Modulation. Every tyro knows that the art of Modulation means the 
transition from one key to another at will or pleasure; write a volume 
upon the subject, and “ to this complexion must you come at last.” As 
for ** the first grand and fundamental requisite towards a knowledge of it,” 
I believe that this grand requisite demands merely time and a large 
stock of patience, devoted to a few certain yet simple rules, and on 
which every master of the art may, in a simple Jesson, convey to his 
pupil much and valuable infurmation. To pass from one key to 
another, either by the means of many intervening chords, or by a select 
few, or by one chord only, and even without none, is described, and with 
beautiful examples, in every theoretical work from Albrechtsbergher to 
that excellent one by Dr. Day. We find that a modulation may he 


transient, or that we may remain ad libitum in the new key, The 








dominant seventh is, in such modulations, the great feature, being always 
that which rises out of the dcminant of the key with which we feel 
disposed to modulate. The knowledge of its inversions is indispensible, 
equally so is that of the related keys. Every key has its related keys, 
whether major or minor, and it is evident that that key which has the 
very same signature must he most closely related—such as C major and 
A minor, or G major and E minor; while those keys which have fewer 
sharps and flats, such as one sharp or flat (to the key of C for instance), 
are the other velated keys; thus the key of C major has five related 
keys—A minor, G major, E minor, F major, and D minor—of course, a 
similar number belongs to every minor key as well as major. It is also 
evident, that to modulate into related keys, requires no intermediate 
chords, with the single exception of that of which the tonic is only one 
degree from the tonic of the original key, viz. from C major to D minor, 
or from A minor to major. But however direct or simple the ubove 
mode may be, it is not so definite, nor is it so agreeable to the ear as when 
one or more intermediate chords are used in modulation. When modu- 
lating into the more remote keys, we can have the choice of modes 
innumerable, and yet even into the most remote can we pass by a single 
chord, viz. the chord of the seventh, or its inversions. Albrechtsbergher’s 
table of modulations or transitions from the major key of C into all the 
other keys, effected by the apparently simple chord of the dominant 
seventh, is to the musical student invaluable, and is, I believe, published 
on asingle sheet by Messrs. Cocks and Co. However harsh and abrupt 
many of the examples may present, in the hands of a Mozart, a Beethoven, 
a Spobr, and a Mendelssohn they convey to the astonished hearer effects 
at once grand, simple, and sublime, especially when united to those 
effects arising from enharmonic chords. In the scale of C, for instance, 
we can form three chords, which, from their extraordinary power of 
mutation, we may well call enharmonic chords; they consist of four 
notes, each of which is a minor third from the next, as C E flat, F sharp, 
and A; C sharp, E natural, G, and B flat; and D F natural; A flat, and 
B natural. From these we may modulate into the 24 keys, and this by 
the descent of a semi-tone; and if we do this while keeping the other 
three notes unchanged, we arrive at the chord of the dominant seventh, 
or at least at one of its inversions, and by its means resolve into another 
key, and this, by enharmonic transition, removes the subject into so new, so 
so unexpected, and so foreign a key, that the most charming effects are ever 
at the command of the composer. ‘The knowledge of the various closes 
or cadences are of the greatest importance. There may be said to be 
four, viz., the perfect, the imperfect, the interrupted and the deceptive 
cadence. Enharmonic transition and enharmonic mutation may be easily 
defined. When we change the natural mode of figuring, one of the 
minor third chords alluded to, into any one of the other ways, we pass 
suddenly into a remote key, and it is then called an enharmonic transi- 
tion. When the chord of the diminished seventh undergoes a change 
like that of changing C sharp into D flat, which will of course lead to 
the uneapected key of A flat major, it is called an enharmonic mutation. 

Examples in thorough bass are generally written in C, and from sheer 
idleness on the part of the student, never transposed to other keys; this 
is of all follies the greatest. 1 have often seen a pupil puzzled, especially 
in dispersed harmony, by the first inversion of the chord of the dominant 
seventh being written in a remote key! I strongly recommend the prac- 
tice of every example so much, as to be perfectly off by heart, and in all 
the keys. Let the hand and ear be well taught to discriminate by track 
and feeling, the various simple and complicated effects of modulation. 
It is in this that genius rides triumphant o’er mere mechanism. The 
study of modulation leads us into the very oceana of the art; by it the 
most noble, the most affecting, and the most expressive effects are pro- 
duced, and the great master-pieces of Beethoven, Bach, and Mozart, 
present a mine of valuable and rich treasure to those who seek it. 

If the above meets the request of your intelligent correspondent and 
querist, I am abundantly satisfied—and am very truly yours, 

WILLIAM ASPULL, 
— 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1z,—Can you inform me where I can procure Mr. Flower’s Analysis 
of Mr. Goss’s Work on Harmony, which appeared in the Fine Arts’ 
Journal? By doing so you will oblige 

Wednesday, June 28, 1848. A SEARCHER OF TRUTH, 


[Perhaps Mr, Flower will reply to this —E. M. W.] 





PROVINCIAL. 


Harsorovucu.—A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music was held 
in the Swan Hotel Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday evening last. The 
principal performers were :—vocalists, Mr. and Mrs. Rowlett, Miss Sharpe, 
and Mr. Wykes ; instrumentalists, a very efficient orchestra, includin g, 
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as soloists, Messrs. Weston, Smith, Waldrom, and the talented flute- 
player, Mr. Henry Nicholson. Mrs. Rowlett sang ‘Thro’ the wood” in 
a very pleasing manner, and in the duet, “ My pretty Page,” was ably 
assisted by Miss Sharpe. We understand it is almost the first occasion 
on which the latter lady has appeared as a concert vocalist ; from her 
ability displayed in this duet, we can safely predict a successful career, 
“ The White Squall” was excellently rendered by Mr. Wykes, and received 
great applause. Solos were performed on the bassoon and the cornet (the 
latter a very difficult one) very effectively by Messrs. Waldrom and Smith. 
The greatest treat of the evening was Mr. Henry Nicholson’s flute solo 
(‘There is nae luck,” with variations), performed on Siccama’s new 
patent diatonic flute, which would have been encored but for the extreme 
heat of the room, and the fear of testing the talented performer’s powers 
too considerably. The orchestra, led by Mr. Weston, played with great 
precision two overtures, a sparkling and effective waltz (Bird of Paradise), 
and finished a most agreeable concert with the British Navy Quadrille, 
winding all up with the National Anthem, which was received by the nume- 
rous and respectable audience with great enthusiasm.—Leicesler Journal 





CONCERTS. 

Granp OncnustraL Concert.—Seldom have we seen a 
more joyous congregation of academicians than that which 
thronged the ante-room of the Hanover Concert Rooms on 
Friday evening last. It was almost an Academy Concert. 
Nay, it was better; for it presented— what few Academy 
Concerts did, until lately—several compositions by acade- 
micians. The concert, which was fully and fashionably 
attended, was, we believe, projected by some members of the 
committee, for the advantage of the amiable lady who governs 
the female proportion of the students of the Royal Academy 
of Music. The continued kindoess which has characterised 
the conduct of Mrs, Wyse, and her lady-like and courteous 
demeanor to all those who are in any way connected with the 
Royal Academy, have fully entitled her to the respect with 
which she is regarded by every one. The programme was 
rather too lengthy, but very attractive, as no one could get 
away until long after ‘‘ the iron tongue of night (or St. 
George's) had told twelve.”” The performance of Bach’s noble 
trio was most admirably successful. It was played by Mrs, 
Anderson, Mr. Cipriani Potter, and Mr, Sterndale Bennett. 
It was most loudly applauded. 

The second part began with the overture to the “ Pass of 
Killiecrankie,” by Jewson. It should have been named the 
* fix,” rather than the pass, for never was overture in such a 
“fix” before—-or behind. The overture, as the name indicates, 
is descriptive of a memorable scene in Scottish history; the 
patriotic fire which glowed in the composer’s breast, and in- 
cited him to achieve this composition, is most creditable to his 
imagination and to his patriotism. The name is attributed, 
according to Bishop Burnet, to a celebrated English captain 
named Crankie, who by a most singular coincidence was slain 
by a young Scottish chieftain, better known in the legends of 
the Highlands as “* M‘Killie”— hence the term “ Killiecrankie :”’ 
a description of this event is evidently the intention of one or 
two parts of the overture, We wish the violins had been a 
little more unanimous in their scrapings. We never heard 
such a“ villainous compound of discords,” as those which 
commenced the “allegro.” But true it is, 





“Tot homines, tot sententiz,” 


‘**so many fiddlers, so many discords.” Accordingly, if Mr. 
Jewson’s overture had been played by one violin in lieu of one 
dozen, the overture might have “ passed” without injury. 
One of the very pleasing features in the programme, was a 
** Chorus of Sylphs,” by Mr. Brinley Richards. In truth, it 
had many pleasing features. Not only ‘ four-and-twenty 


sylph-like forms,’’ but some four-and-thirty “ladies fair,” 





sang forth most sweetly this last effort of Mr. Richards’ muse. 
The effect was pleasant to hear, and joyous to see; all the 
ladies who formed this “ array of melody” being apparelled in 
dresses white as snow, and each with a ‘ rose-coloured scarf 
around her.” Mr, Richards may well be pleased with the 
result ; the chorus itself is very elegant and ingenious, Being 
written for ladies’ voices only, the composer is in some measure 
deprived of the contrasts produced by the introduction of male 
voices ; but on this occasion we were in no wise desirous for 
the addition of a single male voice. The ladies charmed us, 
the chorus charmed us; the ladies carolled merrily, we lis- 
tened heartily, and when we had all been charmed and carolled, 
we applauded most vigorously. We could not help thinking, 
while the chorus was singing, of the scene in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream :— 
“And this ditty after me 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

First, rehearse this song by role, 

To each word a warbling note. 


Hand to hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing, and bless this place.” 


Though, to have realised the ‘ glimmering light,” Mr. Morley 
ougit to have put out the lamps. By the way, we should not 
omit, that the words of Mr. Richards’ chorus were written by 
Mrs. Wyse, the amiable Lady-Superintendant of the Royal 
Academy. We would have wished one alteration in the words : 
instead of “ Nowis the lovely month of May,” it would have 
been more consistent to have read, ‘‘ Now is the lovely month 
of June.” But then it wouldn’t have been so agreeable; for 
had it been really the month of May we should not have heard 
either word or note;—we take no “note of time but by its 
loss.” What a wag that fellow Young was! But had he 
heard the overture to William Tell, as Mr. Minasi “tells” it 
in his arrangement for an unlimited number of pianistes, we 
very much question whether he would have written one line of 
his ‘‘ Night Thoughts.” The line to which we allude has at 
this moment eluded us, and we therefore will not suffer our- 
selves to be deluded into the vain effort of trying to guess it. 
But to the overture. ‘Twelve more able interpreters of a piano 
overture than those who honored Mr, Minasi on this occasion 
he could not have found, had he travelled from Dan to Beer- 
sheba—i.e., from John o’Groat’s to the other place. The 
overture went off with a precision and an ensemble perfectly 
“stunning ;” the pace, too, with which it was played was 
equally “ stunning.” Reader ! ‘ stunning” is a “‘ Fast Man’s” 
word ; and assuredly the Fastest-man’s fastest ideas could not 
well have conceived a pace more brilliant than that with which 
Mr. Holmes started his able coadjutors. The arrangements 
were on a most liberal scale ;—no less than six grand pianos, 
twelve chairs, and an equal uumber of pianistes. Mr, Minasi 
conducted with great point, and with a still greater baton, and 
‘¢all went merry as a marriage-bell.”” The artists who so ably 
seconded Mr. Holmes were :—Miss Kate Loder, Misses Jonas, 
Byrne, Davis, Read, and Martin; Messrs. Dorrel, Jewson, 
Lunn, Noble, and Brinley Richards. An odd friend of ours 
quaintly observed, that he had heard the overture played 
almost as well by an orchestra ! 

Miss Kate Loder’s canzonet, ‘‘ The Spring’s returned,” is a 
very charming composition, and replete with melody. Never 
was Monsieur Sainton more deservedly applauded than in his 
own fantasia for the violin. It was, in truth, a most masterly 
performance, The Polacca and Chorus, by the Earl of West- 
moreland, produced considerable effect—but this is popularly 
attributed to Goodwin. He had forgotten to provide the parts, 
and so the polacea and chorus were not done: not so the fair 
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soloist and the equaily fair chorus; for these, together with 
the audience, were most decidedly done. Here we are again 
getting metaphysical—yet not so. Mr. Sims Reeves sang 
most gloriously, and was twice encored. The instrumentalists 
who contributed to the evening’s entertainment were—Mr, B. 
Wells, who played really well ; and Mr. J. B. Chatterton, who 
gave a brilliant demonstration on the harp—the harp to which 
O’Connell used to allude. By the way, does not some one— 
some Ebenezer Elliott—say, (speaking of Chatterton), 


“* The woes of genius and of Chatterton,” 


If Ebenezer Elliott does not say so, then clearly does Mr, 
Howitt prove himself an ignoramus—or somebody else. 
Amongst the fair artistes who “assisted” on this evening, we 
must not fail to record the admirable vocalisation of Miss 
Dolby, Miss Bassano, Miss Messent, and Mrs. Weiss ; nor the 
successful efforts of Messrs. Weiss, W. H. Seguin, and Whit- 
worth. Mr. Lucas conducted; Mr. Patey, principal violinist. 


M. Benepict’s ANnuAL Mornine Concert, took place 
on Monday, in the Concert Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and, notwithstanding the counter-attraction of the morning 
performance at the Royal Italian Opera, was attended by an 
exceedingly crowded and fashionable audience. The concert 
was particularly interesting, as it provided sundry novelties, 
and introduced one fair debutante for public favour. An 
apology was made for Mdlle. Schwartz, and the Distin family, 
on the score of severe domestic calamities. 

The concert commenced with the overture to the Flauto 
Magico, which was capitally led by Balfe. The unaccom- 
panied trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” from Elijah, was given in 
excellent style by the Misses Williams and Miss Dolby, 
the two contralto voices blended charmingly together. Mad. 
F. Lablache sang a pleasing air from Nini’s Jda della 
Torre, with much expression. _ Piatti played his fantasia on 
themes from Linda di Chamouni on the violoncello, with 
astonishing power, delicacy of tone, and the utmost brilliancy 
of execution. Piatti is certainly the Paganini of violoncellists, 
Mozart's cavatina, ‘Quando miro,” was rendered with irre- 
proachable taste by Miss Dolby. The next morceau in the 
programme introduced a new candidate for public favour in 
the person of Mdlle. Durlacher, pupil of Mr. Balfe, who, 
somewhat ambitiously, made her opening essay in the loveliest 
of lovely arias—and the more lovely the more difficult of 
compassing with effect—the ‘‘ Dove sono,” of Mozart. The 
success, however, achieved by the fair debutante, warranted to 
the fullest extent, the bold attempt. Mdlle. Durlacher has a 
soprano voice of good compass. The tone appears equal 
throughout, and the quality is excellent. It is unnecessary 
to add, that her style and-method are faultless, for is not 
Michael William Balfe her preceptor ? and was not he one of 
the very greatest singers on the stage when he did sing? and 
did not Rossini himself—but why insist on that which nobody 
denies? We have much faith in Mdlle. Durlacher, and prog- 
nosticate for her a good future, with which anticipation we 
take our leave of her for the present. Herr Molique per- 
formed a new fantasia on Styrian national airs, which proved 
to the great majority of the audience that the Styrians did 
actually possess national melodies, but did not satisfac- 
torily inform them of the whereabouts of Styria, though 
one old gentleman, in a white waistcoat, was very 
particular in his inquiries about the birth-place of the 
national airs,—and also proved Herr Molique an accom- 
plished composer, and one of the first classical violinists of 
the day. Herr Molique was greatly applauded in his per- 





formance, and Herr Molique deserved to be greatly applauded 
in his performance. Signor Belletti, in the absence of 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, introduced two Swedish melodies, 
the one being called “ Friska Vinder,”’ which we suppose 
being interpreted means ‘ Frisky Window,” the point of 
which is apparently lost in the translation ; the other entitled 
‘¢‘ Natthimmelen,” of which we cannot offer our readers the 
least explanation, and must refer its solution to his in- 
genuity. These ballads were written by two composers 
under the euphonious cognomina of Lindblad and Geijer, and 
have exactly that kind of merit that it is impossible to say 
whether they are good or bad. Signor Belletti is an artist, 
and sang the songs with art; but art could not rescue the 
compositions from a certain air of Swedish insipidity. In the 
* Ah! come rapido,” from the Crociato in Egytto, Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli created an immense sensation, by her energetic style 
and brilliant execution. We are sorry that the all-absorbing 
influence of Jenny Lind should have precluded us from hear- 
ing this charming artist for some time, 

Great was the interest attaching to the appearance of 
M. Massol, who made so favourable an impression at Drary 
Lane Theatre in 1846, when the Belgian Company were at 
that establishment. M. Massol was then recognised as one of 
the finest living barytones, a position he had some years 
already honorably maintained at the Academie Royale de 
Musique. M. Massol’s voice has lost none of its sonorous 
quality, none of its power, none of its mellowness, while his 
style is even more intense and vigorous than before. He sang 
the grand air of the King, from La Favorita, magnificently, 
displaying a world of feeling in the /argo, and immense spirit 
and energy in the cabaletta; he was applauded with the 
utmost enthusiasm. 

One of the great features of the concert was an Allegro 
Concertante for two pianofortes, with accompaniment of full 
orchestra, performed by Messrs. Hallé and Benedict, and 
composed by Benedict. The composition is extremely bril- 
liant, and is instinct with the true poetic fire. We know no 
work of M. Benedict, which evidences his genius more, or 
manifests in a higher degree his great musical skill. The 
Allegro Concertante was magnificently played by Mons. 
Charles Hallé and the composer. We never heard more per- 
fect ensemble playing. Mons. Hallé is one of the most 
finished and brilliant performers of the modern classic school 
of pianists, and Mons. Benedict is distinguished by remarkable 
excellencies on the instrament. It was indeed a great treat 
to hear two such players together. The applause of the au- 
dience was unbounded. 

Another great feature among the novelties of this interest- 
ing concert was the performance of M. Vivier, who has long 
enjoyed the reputation of being the most extraordinary per- 
former on the horn on the continent. M. Vivier has a double 
claim to notice—first, as a very fine player, with a beautiful 
mellow tone, execution remarkable for finish and vigor, and a 
style of irreproachable elegance and correctness ; next, a8 the in= 
ventor, or rather the discoverer, of properties hitherto unknown 
or unrecognised in the instrument. The unwieldy and un- 
manageable nature of this fine orchestral instrament has ever 
been the stumbling block of professors and the puzzle of theo- 
rists. The peculiarity of its structure limited its scale of open 
notes to the harmonics producible upon instruments of vibration. 
For example, the scale of the horn—suppose the key of C— 
is C, G, E, and B flat, C, D, E, F, F sharp, G; which notes 
only could be produced without difficulty. Skilful cornists, 
however, brought the shut notes, as they are called, so much 
under command that they have been generally available in 
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melodies and passages, but never so much so as to conceal the 
difference of tone. Composers have been compelled to restrict 
their use of the horn to suit this deficiency, and till Weber 
and Spohr made instrumentation more complicated, confined 
themselves to the use of the open notes. But by Vivier’s dis- 
covery, presuming it possible to be brought into common use, the 
scale of the horn will be doubled, all the “ shut notes” being 
producible with as much ease and with as full a tone as the 
open ones. Another property discovered by M. Vivier is the 
possibility of playing two, three, four, and even five notes in 
harmony ; and these combinations are not merely confined to 
simple common chords and their inversions, but to sevenths 
and other discords, with the power of modulating from one 
key to another. Last, and most wonderful of all, is the fact 
that M. Vivier can play a melody while he is sustaining a 
harmony—a feat that, had we not heard it with our own ears, 
we should have declared to be impossible. 

All these discoveries were manifested with brilliant success 
on Monday, in the solo which M. Vivier performed. The 
result was a mixture of astonishment and delight, which for a 
while suspended breath, but ultimately exploded in a 
unanimous call for repetition. The solo consisted of a simple 
romance, involving a cadence, wherein the new effects were 
introduced. In his execution of the melody, M. Vivier exhi- 
bited a facility in playing legato, which we had no notion was 
compassable on the horn; he joined the successive sounds 
together with as much ease as though he had been playing on 
a clarinet or violin, and progressed from one key to another, 
with extraordinary and unerring aplomb. We have rarely 
been present at the trial of an innovation the result of which 
was more entirely successful and gratifying. The bearing of 
this new discovery on art generally we shall reserve for a 
future occasion. 

The charming Sabatier gave a romance of Etienne Arnaud 
with a grace and finish peculiarly her own. The Lablaches, 
pere et fils, were energetically heard in an energetic duetto 
from Donizetti’s Alina Regina di Golconda. Madame Virginia 
Pardi Marras made her first appearance in London in a solo 
on the harp. The lady made a decided hit on this instrument. 
A melodia, with harp obligato, was very nicely sung—a la 
Ivanoff—by Signor Marras; the accompaniments being taken 
by Madame Virginia Pardi Marras. Madame Dorus Gras for 
the first time--what a lot of first times there were at Benedict's 
concert ?—sang an air from Clapisson’s Gibby le Cornemuse, 
an opera which set all the heads of Paris a shaking at its first 
production in that capital. From the specimen given us by 
Madame Dorus Gras at M. Benedict's concert on Monday 
last, we feel inclined to think that should the Gibby le Corne- 
muse be brought out in this country it would tend to 
turn many of our home-made skulls. Madame Dorus Gras’ 
singing, nevertheless, was characterised by those excellencies 
which have placed her in the front rank of florid vocalists. 
‘Thalberg performed two pieces—the one, a new Tarantella ; 
the other, a study in A minor. Both these compositions, 
which, by the way, come from the pen of M. Thalberg, were 
played with the true Thalbergian energy, brilliancy, and power, 
and were full-fraught with real Thalbergian miracles of achieve- 
ment. Madame Tadolini sang the Variazioni, ‘Senti oh! 
caro,” from the Linda di Chamouni, with singular fluidity and 
clearness of tone: and Signor Coletti voiced manfully in 
Ricci’s Barcarola, “ Sulla poppa del mio brik,” from the 
Prigione di Edinburgo, Gardoni gave—another first time of 
performance—Mercadante’s aria, “ FE forza estinguere,”” with 
the greatest possible expression and sweetness; and the ‘first 
part—a very monster part of a mighty monster concert-—con- 





cluded with a mai-lied of Mendelssohn's for four voices, sung, 
without accompaniment, by Mademoiselle Cruvelli, Miss Dolby, 
Herr Brandt, and Signor Ciabatta. 

Between the parts, John Parry gave his “ Master and Pupil.” 
Is it necessary to state with what result ? 

Part the second was of a milder kind, and of a shorter 
form. The mildness recommended itself on the score of 
contrast: the shortness for a reason we need not specify. 

The second part commenced with a villanella, ‘* Pour les 
attraits d’une noble dame,” sung by Mad. Dorus Gras, Malle. 
Vera, Signor Gardoni, and M. Massol, and said to be com- 
posed by Niédermeyer, and to be found in that composer’s 
opera, Marie Stuart, in which, under a cloud of dense harmo- 
nies, we found no difficulty in recognising our ancient and 
time-honoured friend, ‘‘ Auld lang syne.” We understand, 
from the most undoubted sources, that had M. Niedermeyer, 
in his concoction of Marie Stuart, borrowed several other 
subjects from the national airs of Scotland, his opera would 
have abounded in melody. By-the-bye, who killed Robert 
Bruce, and where’s his corpse lying? The charming and pro- 
mise-fraught Molina de Mendi—the niece of Malibran and 
Pauline Garcia—gave Benedict’s delightful cavatina, ‘* La 
Fedelta,” with dove-like grace and infinite expression. Ano- 
ther composition of Niedermeyer—how fond Benedict seems 
all of a sudden of this jackall of Rossini!—a romance from 
Marie Stuart, was given with great endeavour by Made- 
moiselle Vera. Signor Lablache, and Signor Coletti, the 
two great guns of Her Majesty’s Theatre—eighty-four 
pounders, and not an ounce under—shone conspicuously, or 
rather, vocalised stentorianly, in Balfe’s highly dramatic and 
spirited duet, ** Voi siete un uom di spirito,” from Falstaff. 
A most pleasing and sparkling duet of Walter Maynard's, 
entitled “‘ The Gondoliers,”" was warbled melodiously by the 
sisters Williams. A solo, on favorite airs from Lucia, was 
played by M. Hermann on the violin; this was followed 
by the quartet from Don Pasquale, ‘ E rimasto la impietrato,” 
interpreted by Madame Tadolini, and the Signors Gardoni 
and the two Lablaches ; after which came a comic duo—another 
first time of performance ; will they never have done ?—from 
Carafa’s Valet de Chambre, sung with great humour by 
Madame Sabatier and Signor Ciabatta; upon which succeeded 
a solo on the flute by Mr. Pratten, and the quartetto, “ Alla 
Trinita beata,” and the concert wound up with Beethoven’s 
overture to The Men of Prometheus. 

The concert, we should have stated, was under the imme- 
diate patronage of Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, &c. 

Messrs. Balfe and Benedict divided the conductorship ; and 
Messrs. Tolbecque and Oury officiated as leaders. 


Signor Aressanpro Gatut'’s concert ‘took place on Wed- 
nesday morning, at Mr. Coulon’s rooms, Great Marlborough- 
street. The assembly was both numerous ‘and select,’ and 
seemed highly gratified with the entertainment ‘provided for 
them, although an apology was made’ for Signor Gardoni, 
who was obliged to attend ‘a rehearsal ‘of' ‘the convert at the 
palace im the evening. | Signor Galli sang two ‘songs, one 
from Mr. ‘Balfe’s Maid of Honour, ‘‘ Ov; she isvall the world 
to me,” ‘the other from Donizetti's Maria di Rudentz, ‘ Ah! 
non avea piv lagrime;” with much ‘feeling and expression, and 
elicited well deserved’ applause. Madame de Lozano's style 
is chaste and correct, her intonation is never at fault, and she 
never sacrifices the sense of Her author to an indulgence in 
superfluous Ornament, She sang ‘* Ah, se tu dormi,” a manu- 
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script composition from Romeo, aad a Spanish air which 
pleased us much from its quaintness and originality. The 
Misses Pyne sang a duet, ‘ Cantando un di,” in their usual 
clever manner, and with the most perfect ensemble. Madame 
Tagliafico, who is a most charming and interesting person, 
sang in the most attractive manner a pretty trifle by Clapisson, 
‘Le secret, le moulin.’ Messrs. Kiche, Brandt, Reeves, 
Cellini, and Hausmann, also contributed the assistance of 
their talents. M. Jules de Glimes conducted. 


Mr. Hausmann.—A soirée musicale was given by this 
talented professor, at the Princess’s Concert Room, on Wed- 
nesday evening. Mr. Hausmann performed a new concertino, 
of his own composition. In introducing this piece to the 
public, Mr. Hausmann has proved himself to be not only a 
skilful executant, but also a pleasing composer for this instru- 
ment. In his performance he has everything to recommend 
him to the notice of the public and amateur. His tone is 
clear and pure, in intonation he is never at fault, and in 
rapidity of execution he has few, if any, superiors. His style 
is elegant, classical, and finished. Miss Bassano gained una- 
nimous approbation for her clever singing in an aria of Paesiello, 
“Tl mio ben.” The Misses Williams charmed every one by 
their chaste and beautiful singing in their songs and duet. 
Miss A. Williams sang Mozart’s “Non mi dir;” Miss M. 
Williams gave a ballad, by Maynard. The novelty of the 
evening, however, was a new MS. quintett, by Molique, for 
flute, violin, two tenors, and violoncellos. Messrs. Pratten, 
Molique, Hill, W. Thomas, and Hausmann, were the execu- 
tants. The prestige of Molique’s great name would ensure a 
high respect for any composition proceeding from his pen. 
This was listened to with marked attention. It is cleverly 
written, and admirably adapted for the different instruments 
employed. There is no doubt but we shall frequently have 
an opportunity of hearing it performed, and we hope by the 
same clever artists as on the present occasion. The quintet 
was welcome, if only for the occasion it gave us of hearing 
Mr. Pratten, a young English professor of the flute, who 
before he went to Germany promised much, and since his 
return has not only satisfied all expectations, but has acquired 
a command of the instrument which few can boast, and a style 
of expression that at once declares the musician and the man 
of feeling. These qualities were both admirably exhibited in 
the interpretation of Molique’s quintet, which, from the united 
attraction of its own merits and the admirable style of its 
execution produced the greatest effect.— Mr. Molique 
gave a solo on the violin. It is always interesting to hear this 
great artist, his beautiful tone and perfect mechanism, which, 
added to his great musical knowledge, make him one of the 
most perfect soloists of his time. Miss Lucombe sanga canzonet, 
“ Recollection,” (Haydn’. Herr Becker (from the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna,) gave two German songs, “ Dein ist mein 
Herz,” and “In die Heimath.” He possesses a fine voice, 
and hus the great advantage of knowing how to use it. In 
style he is a Ja Pischek, but he eschews the affectation of the 
latter celebrity. He made an excellent impression on the 
audience, and obtained great applause. Madame Dulcken 
played a solo on Swedish airs by Ries, in her most brilliant 
style ; and also took part in Hummel’s fantasia in Zhe Sen- 
tinel, accompanied by Herr Diechmann, Mr. Hausmann, and 
Mr. Lockey. Mr. Hausmann concluded the concert with a fan- 
tasia for violoncello. Messrs. Benedict and Horsley conducted. 


Herr Gorppere’s Matinee Musicare took place last 





week, under the patronage of the Right Hon. Lady Theresa 


Lewis, at her Ladyship’s splendid residence, Kent House, 


Knightsbridge. The salons of Kent House were completely 
thronged by an elegant and aristocratic audience, who were 
highly gratified with the musical programme provided for 
them by Herr Goldberg. The following are the names of 
the vocal artistes who assisted :—Madame de Lonzano, Miss 
Howson, (a sister of poor Albertazzi) who possesses a 
charming voice, and sings with taste and expression, and 
Madame Sabatier, (La fauvette & téte noire,) who sang an aria 
from Balfe’s Puits d'amour, with great effect, and who won 
all hearts by her charming interpretation of ‘Ma Brunette” 
and * La Fontaine aux Perles;” the latter she was obliged 
to repeat by the unanimous wish of the audience. Signor 
Marras was excellent in Donizetti’s cavatina ‘‘ Scesa dal 
ciel,” and Herr Goldberg (the beneficiaire) proved himself 
an excellent and thorough vocal artist, by his delivery of 
Donizetti’s cavatina “ Perche dell’ are in Sen,” and a very 
pleasing composer by the German songs of his own composition 
which he interpreted with great feeling and considerable vocal 
fluency ; he well merited all the applause bestowed upon his 
efforts. The instrumental portion of the programme was 
confined to a fantasia on the pedal guitarre, by Herr Sckeuk, 
the first performance of the kind we believe, in this country. 
A fantasia of Thalberg’s, for the piano, was excellently 
played by Herr Kuhe. A fantasia on the violin was most 
elegantly and feelingly rendered by Herr Hermann, and, 
though last not least, Schulhoff’s popular ‘‘ Bohemian airs” 
rendered by Madame Dulcken with all that facility of 
execution and artistic expression for which she is eminently 
noted. Herren Kuhe and Goldberg were very able con- 
ductors, and we pronounce Herr Goldberg’s Matinée, one of 
the most recherché meetings of the kind that has taken place 
this season. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Musicat Union.—There were present at the Director’s 
Matinée—His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Dukes of Beaufort, Roxburgh, Leinster, and families; Earls 
of Cawdor, Falmouth; Viscountesses Castlereagh, Adare ; 
the noble families of Cavendish, Seaforth, Saltoun, Dartmouth, 
Rivers, Trimlestone, Templetown, the accomplished Roman 
lady dilettante, Mrs. Lockhart, and upwards of four hundred 
amateurs and professors—such a numerous assemblage of rank 
and genius never before graced the meeting of the Musical 
Union. The executants were the very élite of their profession, 
Spain furnished the two vocalists, Germany contributed Mo- 
lique and Hallé; France Sainton and Deloffre; Italy Piatti, 
and England Mellon and Hill. A more recherché entertain- 
ment has not been given this season. 


Westminster Apsey.—Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge and suite attended the afternoon 
service on Sunday last. Mr. Turle presided at the organ, the 
musical service was Dr. Aldrich’s in A, the anthem, “ I was 
glad,” Purcell, the solos were sung by Messrs. Gray, Land, 
and Machin, 

Manvet Garcia, the celebrated professor of singing in the 
Conservatoire of Paris, has arrived in London. He is 
brother to Malibran and Pauline Garcia, and was the teacher 
of the latter, as well as Jenny Lind. 

Anotner Extraorpinary Cornctpence.—The Christian 
names of the Conductors of Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Royal Italian Opera are both MICHAEL, 
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Jenny Linp’s Atice.—Of this performance it has been 
remarked by the ultra-admirers of the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale,” 
that it is a part whose character partakes too much of the 
angel to be that of the wornan, and too much of the woman 
to be that of the angel; from which premises only one 
conclusion can follow; viz.—that Jenny Lind’s Alice is 
neither a heavenly, nor a feminine performance. How easy it 
is to prove “too much.” Save us from our friends ! 

Tue Queen anpd Macreapy.—Her Most Gracious 
Majesty has been kindly pleased to give one direct proof of 
her willingness to uphold the national drama and native 
artists. She has COMMANDED a performance at Drury 
Lane, for Mr. Macready’s farewell benefit, previous to his 
departure for America. This is not merely strong evidence 
of Her Majesty’s love for British art, but manifests that the 
Royal Personage must be endowed with no small share of 
Christian forgiveness, or she could not have so soon forgot the 
slight offered her by the ‘ Eminent Tragedian” in refusing 
to read the play of Antigone before the Court at Windsor, 
simply because there was musie written to tragedy by Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Ln passant, we should have been 
better pleased had her Majesty commanded a performance for 
the benefit of the spirited lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, 
who has incurred serious losses recently in his energetic efforts 
to uphold national talent. 

Roya Iranian Orera.-—Her Majesty has commanded La 
Favorita for Tuesday. Massol will play the King. 

Vivier.—One of the greatest hits of the concert (Bene- 
dict’s) was the celebrated M. Vivier, solo on the horn. The 
singing quality of the tone is pure and sympathetic as the 
cantabile full of passion ; his power of producing harmonies is 
quite marvellous. The solo, which consisted of a very charm- 
ing aria, was rapturously re-demanded. 

Export or Printep Music.— The following important order 
has just been issued by the Commissioners of the Treasury :— 
*GeneraL Orpver.—Kacise Office, London, June 13, 1848. 
Orverep, — That no objection be made on the part 
of this Revenue to printed or engraved Music, either with or 
without printed words, being exported on drawback under the 
regulations applicable to the exportation of printed Books ; 
nor to the like exportation of Music published in sheets with- 
out stitching or binding, or of pieces of such Music published 
in a complete state on the loose or single sheet, provided that 
the Exporter or his Agent make Declaration to such facts, as 
well as that all such sheets are in a clean and marketable 
condition, and are new and unused (of which the Packing or 
Export Officer must satisfy himself), and the Exporter or 
his Agent also comply with the Regulations first herein 
contained. —By the Board,—Gro. Batuarp.” 

Mr. ano Mrs, Cuartes Kean,—The enterprising ma- 
nager of the Theatre Royal has engaged these distinguished 
tragedians, whose appearance this season is fixed for the 
13th of July. The Wife's Secret will be produced with 
great splendour, and with new scenery, painted by Mr. 
Gordon. The favourite play of Money will also be acted 
during their engagement. In speaking of the recent per- 
formance of this by Mr. and Mrs, Kean, an able contempo- 
rary observes, that Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in writing 
Money, has scarecly composed a comedy, but rather trans- 
ferred to the stage shifting views of society, like those of the 
Diorama. Still, not only is the phasis of society chosen 
truly, and forcibly represented in the dramatic mirror, but 
the hero and the heroine are characters of the most difficult 
description to pourtray. To enact a true gentleman, and a 
gentleman par excellence, has, for thirty years, to our know- 








ledge, been the stumbling-block of some of the greatest 
actors, particularly of those accustomed to the tragic vein. 
The reason is, that to be simple and natural at the same 
time as graceful and dignified, in all things, with real feeling 
and perfect self-command, is the characteristic of the class 
to be represented, so that the arte celare artem has always 
been more required in such parts than in any other. But 
in our days, when all the conventional points of manners, 
as well as of costume, that were the attendants and monitors 
of persons of fashion and taste, have disappeared, the diffi- 
culty has greatly increased; above all, in England, where 
society has no attitudes, as on the continent, and where the 
observances of a royal court are so very rare and lifeless. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean, however, are bright exceptions, and 
appear to have stepped with the greatest ease, and most 
naturally, from their own habitual life of the drawing-room 
into their parts on the stage, and, in this respect, their bearing 
is truly refreshing, after what we are in general made to endure. 
In representing the utmost intensity of internal feeling in 
comedy, without trenching upon tragedy, and still less upon 
melo-drama, is an immense merit, which this gifted pair 
possess, and one which the more we scrutinise the more we 
feel.— Liverpool Chronicle, 


Jenny Linp’s Tour in THe Provinces.—Mr. Knowles has 
undertaken to manage for Mr. Lumley the whole of the 
arrangements for the tour of Madlle. Jenny Lind throughout 
the United Kingdom, The opera season in London will pro- 
bably close about the 20th August ; and after the fair cantatrice 
has enjoyed an interval of rest for a few days, she will com- 
mence her second provincial campaign in this country, visiting 
the principal cities and towns in the three kingdoms.—Liver- 
pool Chronicle. 

Her Masesty’s Tuxeatre.—Balfe’s Falstaff’ will shortly 
be produced, with Jenny Lind, Lablache, Gardoni, Cruvelli &e, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
MADur. JENNY LIND. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
WILL TAKE PLACE 


On THURSDAY NEXT, JULY the 6th, 1848, 


On which occasion 


MAD‘LE) JENNY LIND 


Will have the honor to appear in one of 


FAVORITE CHARACTERS ; 


HER 
With various Entertainments in the 


BALLET DEPARTMENT, 


Comprising the talents of 
Maile. Cartorra Grist, Mdlle. CAROLINA Rosati, Mdlle. Marts TAGLIONI, 
Mdlle. Cerrro, &c. &c. 
The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 
+1t Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 
10s. 6d. each,where applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Ticketr are to be made, 








“POR THE BASS VOICE. 


Mr. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OF SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr, CRIVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellevs. 
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SPITALFIELDS BALL. 





A GRAND 


FANCY & FULL DRESS BALL 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
FRIDAY, JULY 7th, 1848, 
AT THE 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


The Proceeds of which will be devoted to the Advancement 
of the SPITALFIELDS SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 





The COMMITTEE or MANAGEMENT have the gratification to state 
that the above GRAND ENTERTAINMENT will take place under the 
immediate Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCKSTER, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 

And the following Ladies Patronesses :— 


Duchess of Norfolk 
Duchess of Somerset} 
Duchess of Richmond 
Duchess of Grafton 
Duchess of Beaufort 
Duchess of Bedford 
Duchess of Marlborough 
Duchess of Montrose 
Duchess of Northumberland 
Duchess of Leinster 
Duchess of Sutherland 
Marchioness of Abercorn 
Marchioness of Downshire 
Dowager Marchioness of Downshire 
Marchioness of Ely 
Marchioness of Londonderry 
Marchioness of Ailesbury 
Marchioness of Clanricarde 
Marchioness of Westminster 
Marchioness of Kildare 
Lady G, Codrington 
Countess of Chesterfield 
Countess of Jersey 
Countess of Eglington 
Countess of Kinnoull 
Countess of Dartmouth 
Countess of Tankerville 
Countess of Hardwicke 
Countess of Malmesbury 
Countess of Sefton 
Countess of Clanwilliam 
Countess of Kenmare 
Countess Craven 

Countess of Wilton 
Countess Grey 

Countess Brownlow 
Countess of Morley 
Countess of Eldon 
Countess Howe 

Countess of Lichfield 
Countess Granville 

Lady C. Egerton 





Lady M. Alford 
Viscountess Sydney 
Viscountess Palmerston 
Viscountess Dungannon 
Viscountess Beresiord 
Viscountess Combermere 
Viscountess Canning 
Viscountess Mahon 
Lady Ashley 
Viscountess Jocelyn 
Viscountess Seaham 
Lady Mary Stanley 
Lady L. Moncriffe 
Lady S. Cholmondeley 
Lady C. Sandford 

Lady C. Duncombe. 
Lady A. G. Hallyburton 
Lady M. Hill 

Lady A. Paget 

Lady Ernest Bruce 
Lady Robert Grosvenor 
Lady Willoughby de Eresby 
Lady Southampton 
Lady Carrington 
Rokeby 

Lady Warncliffe 

Lady Feversham 

Lady Cowley 

Lady Stanley 

Lady Stratheden 

The Hon. Mrs. Cadogan 
The Hon. Mrs. Heathcote 
The Hon. Mrs, Ferguson of Pitfour 
Lady Foulis 

Lady Dymoke 

Lady Clay 

The Lady Mayoress 
The Baroness de Rothschild 
Mrs. Sheriff Cubittt 

Mrs. Sheriff Hill 

Mrs, Mathieson 





TICKETS FOR THE BALL can on 
Vouchers ; these may be obtained 


be purchased on the presentation of 
m either of the Ladies Patronesses 


heey or on application to their Committee, at Willis’s Rooms, King 
a 


Street, St. James’s, 





COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Viscount Cranley 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm 


Spencer De Horsey, Esq. 
Granville E, H. Vernon, Esq. 
Mr. Garner. 





The Price of the Tickets will remain at £1. 1s. until July Ist. 





SPECTATORS. 

The audience part of the Theatre, including the Privat? Boxrs, will be 
separated from the Ball Room: Tickets for Seats and Boxes therein may be 
Fre wl * application at the Theatre, or at Mr. Mitehell’s Library, Old 

ond Street. 


The full Particulars will be shortly announced. 





BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY. 


The EIGHTH and LAST PERFORMANCE will take place on —~ = July 3, 
at Half-past Kight o’Clock, at 48, Great Marlborough Street. Artistes—M. 
SAINTON, Herr MELIQUE, H. HILL, and 8, ROUSSELOT,  Quartetts 
played—No, 81 in G major, Haydn; No. 9 in B flat, Mozart; No. 5 in E flat, 
Mendelssohn ; No. 15, C sharp minor, Op. 130, Beethoven. ‘Fickets obtained at 
CraMER and BEAL»E’s, 201, Kegent Street, and at Brrrs’, Royal Exchange. 


sia 


REMOVAL, 
MITCHISON & CO, 
MUSIC SELLERS TO HER MAJESTY, 

112, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 


MITCHISON and CO. respectfully intimate their REMOVAL to those 
Commodious and Central Premises, 112, BUCHANAN STREKT, with an entirel 
New, Elegant, and Extensive Stock of PIANOFORTES, NEW and STANDAR 
MUSIC, GUITARS, CORNOPEANS, FLUTES, VIOLINS, ACCORDIONS, 
MUSIC BOXES, with Two to Twelve Tunes, with every article and item con- 
nected with the Art and Science of Music. 

Mircaison & Co. intend giving special attention to their MUSIC STOCK, 
which will be, for general variety, the finest in the country; and in order to meet 
effectually the diversified tastes of the public, any work which they may not have 
in Stock, they will procure from London within three days, and send, post free, 
to any part of the country. 

W. MircHison, referring to the above, would earnest!y solicit from the No- 
bility, Gentry, and Public, with whom he has so long done business, a continuance 
of their support for the NEW FIRM; the practical knowledge of the Business, 
which he has acquired from his connexion with the Music Trade in Glasgow 
twenty-three years, together with the strict attention given by the other parties 
connected with MircHtson and Co., those favouring them with their commands 
may rely on their being properly and strictly attended to. 


PROFESSIONAL TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
Mitcuison and Co,, will, at all times, be happy to give the requisite infor 
mation, and afford facilities to parties visiting Scotland professionally. 
Their NEW PREMISES ane situated in the best part of the principal 
thoroughfare, and still the FASHIONABLE PLACE OF CALL, are very eligible 
for giving information to the Public, and for the sale of Tickets, &c, &c. 


MUSIC SALOON, 112, BUCHANAN STREET. 


Glasgow, Ist, July, 1848. 














Now Published, Price 3s. 6d., 
THE PIANISTS’ DESIDIE RATA. 


A Series of One Hundred Progressive Exercises, arranged uniformly for 
both hands on a novel plan, by which the Thumb and Fingers of the le/t hand 
will be made as tractable as those of the light, so that a complete mastery of the 
Diatonic and Chromatic Scales, together with all the Shakes, may be accomplished 
in a comparatively short time, thereby greatly facilitating the progressof Pupils, 
and effect a saving of much time and labour to both master and scholar; they 
will therefore be found a valuable auxiliary to all other Elementary works extant, 
as they may be given to the Tyro at any stage of learning, with a certainty of a 
correct position of holding the hands being permanently secured; and to those 
somewhat advanced, who may have contracted bad its, or find a difficulty in 
executing rapid passages, they are strongly recommended as unfailing correctives 


Inscribed with all due deference to the Musical Profession, by 
EDWARD FROST. 


OxrorpD, Published at the Author’s Musical Repository, 78, High Street.— 
LonpDoN, R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street: Lee and Coxhead, 
48, Albemarle Street; Coventry, 71, Dean Street, Soho; R. Addison and Co, 
210, Regent Street; Metzler and Co.. 37, Great Marlborough Street ; and 
Z.'T. Purday, 45, High Holborn, 


PERSONAL GRACES. 


The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, 
the braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equa 
the effect of RowWLAND’s MAcassar O1L, on either natural or artificial hair 
rendering it so admirably soft that it will liein any direction, producing beautiful 
flowing curls, and, by the transcendant lustre it imparts, rendering the head- 
dress truly enchanting. sa heeneiaa. "or is . prope ration of unparal a 
efficiency in improving an ify: ¢ the skin and complexion. 
from every viciveitade of the weather, and completely eradicating att Cuitteous 
Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolourations: nd ROWLAND’s UDONTO, or PeaRL 
DENTIFRICE, is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effect on the 
teeth and gums. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 

Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the Government 

Departments, with similar attempts at deception, The only Benuine “MACASSAR 

Ow,” “Katypor,” and “Oponro,” are “ ROWLANDS’,”* and the wrapper of 

each bears the name of “* ROWLANDS?’,” preceding that of the article, with their 
signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus: 

A. ROWLAND AND SONS. 

them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by every respectable Chemist 








Sold 





and ‘umer throughout the Kingdom, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Sodets GARDEN. 


—__——- 


On TUESDAY NEXT, July 4th, will be performed, for the Third Time this 
Season, Rossini’s Opera, 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


Semiramide . 4 . Madame GRISI. 
Aressce =. >. ToT i oe Madlle. ALBONI. 
Idreno ww ow ee «Signor LAVIA, 

Oroe > 4 ow ee 1) Signor RAGLIAFICO, 
Assur A Pe a Signor TAMBURINI. 





After which will be given, for the First Time, a New BALLET DIVER- 
TISSEMENT, entitled 
CORILLA; ou) LE TESTAMENT, 
In which Madile. LUCILE GRAHN will perform. 





EXTRA NICHT. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, a Grand Extra Night will be given, on which 
occasion will be performed, for the Second Time this Season, 
BELLINI's Opera, 


I PURITANI. 


Elvira Ay oe Madame GRISI. 
Henrietta . ote Obr we UMS ee8 Madame BELLINI. 
Arturo ‘White Signor MARIO. 
eorgwe «: + =«s «608 Signor MARINI. 
Valton ° er ee oe 5 ya Signor POLONINI. 
Bruno ear ° o. tp Signor SOLDI. 
Riccardo Signor TAMBURINI. 


After which will be given, the Third Act of 


| CAPULETTI E MONTECCHI. 


IN WHICH 
Mapame CASTELLAN and Mapame VIARDOT 


WILL PERFORM, 


To which will be added, the Last Scene from 


ZA CENEREWNTOLA,. 
In which Mademoiselle ALBONT will sing the celebrated Cavatina, 
““NON PIU MESTA.’’ 





Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 





To conclude with the Grand FETE DES FLEURS from the Ballet of 
NIRENE, 





THE LAST GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
Of the present Season is fixed to take place on FRIDAY NEXT, JULY 7th, 1848. 


Admission to the Box Stalls, 15s. and 128. 6d.; to the Pit, 8s.; to the New 
Amphitheatre, 28. 6d. ; to the Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s, 


-_—- 


The Performances will commence at EIGHT O'CLOCK. ' 





Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, for the Night or Season, to be Obtained at the Box 
Office of the Theatre, which is open from Eleven till Half-past Five o’Clock, and 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Leas. CARDEN. 


THE LAST 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


OF THE SEASON. 


THE LAST GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
of the present Season will take place 
ON FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 7ru, 1848, 
which, in consequence of the Theatre being required during the day for the 
Rehearsals of * THE HUGUENOTS,” of “ HAYDEE,” and other Operas, 
will be the LAST THIS SEASON. 
On which occasion the FIRST ACT will consist of 
BEETHOVEN’S CELEBRATED 


MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


(THE COMPLETE WORK ) 








ACT II. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EMBRACING 
The most Favorite Pieces of the Season. 


And ACT III. 
THE MUSIC OF MENDELSSOHN’S 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 


INCLUDING THE 
OVERTURE, SCHERZO, NOTTURNO, 
WEDDING MARCH, AND CHORUS OF PAIRIES. 
THE WHOLE SUPPORTED BY ~ 


Madame G RIJS I, 

Madame» PAULINE: VIARDOT, 
Mdme, PERSTIANT, Mdille. STE FFANONIT, 
Mdlle. CORBARI, Mdme..CASTELLAN, 
Mademoiselle »A L B.OoN I; 

Signor MAR FO, 

Sigior CORRADI-SETTI, 

Signo LAVI A, Signor MARINI, 
Sigior TAGLIAFICO, 

Signor POLONINI, Signor ROVERE, 


AND 


Sigor TAMBURINI. 


Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 





PRICES OF ADMISSION: 





Boxes . ; £4 4 0] Box Stalls . . £010 6 
a ne 3 3, 0 | Ditto . pb ihe 0 5 0 
ie et 2 2 0 | Amphitheatre Stalls 0 5 0 
Ditto 3G 6. (ve, er Ot eat. ke. 'e 0 5 0 
Orchestra Stalls...) « 0.15 0s} Amphitheatre. . 02 6 


Deors open at One o'clock. The Concert,will commence at Half-pasit One 


Tickets, Box falls, &c., may be secured on apeietion at the Box Office, 
d at the principal Libraries and Music-sellers. 





Printed aad Published, for the Proptietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60; St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish ot St. 
Martin’s in the 8, in the nty of Middlesex ; where all commuuications 
for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all 





at the principal Libraries and Music Sellers, 


Booksellers.— Saturday July Ist. 1848, 











